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or once they actually agree 


; 


Hope and Crosby, in the movies, seldom see eye to eye. 


But there’s one thing they really do agree on—they both 
think U. S. Savings Bonds make wonderful Christmas gifts! 


SAYS BOB: “‘They’re swell for anybody on your list. You 
couldn’t pick a nicer, more sensible, more welcome 
present. Even Crosby knows that.” 

SAYS BING: “‘T hate to ‘admit it, folks, but Hope is right. 
And remember this—you can buy Bonds at any bank 

or post office in the U. S. A.” 


BING AND BOB (together): “This Christmas, why not SS 
give the finest gift of all—U. S. Savings Bonds!” 
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PRIME ANTIQUES AND 
THEIR CURRENT PRICES 


Edited by Thomas Hamilton Ormsbee 


This magnificent volume contains descriptions, with provenance 
and date, and more than 1,000 superb illustrations of the most 
important antiques sold at auctions during the 1946-47 period. 
Besides, each item carries the auction price at which it sold, thus 
providing the most complete reference book that has ever been 
avialable containing this essential information. Included are furni- 
ture and decorative accessories, silver, paintings, prints, porcelains, 
glass and many other categories. Destined to be the standard 
guide and reference work of antiques in America. 432 pages; 


10” x13”. $15.00 


A STOREHOUSE OF ANTIQUES 


by Thomas Hamilton Ormsbee 


In this all- embracing omnibus of American antiques are the 
histories and stories behind a large variety—furniture, silver, 
pewter, china, glass, prints, textiles, etc. 350 illuminating plete: 
graphs. Size 834” x 11”. $5.00 


STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY 


by Testa Wedgwood and T. H. Ormsbee 


This book tells the story back of Staffordshire ware, describes 
the rise of the great potters Wedgwood, Spode, Minton, Elers, 
Astbury, Wheildon, etc. Nearly 100 rare illustrations of in- 
dividual. piece. Size 814” x 11”. $5.00 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE OF 
THE } WALNUT PERIOD 


by R. W. Symonds and T. H. Ormsbee 


The first authoritative work dealing wholly with the superb 
furniture of the Stuart, William and Mary, and Queen Anne 
periods, both in England and in the American Colonies. Illus- 
trated with nearly 300 excellent examples. Size 814” x 11’’. $5.00 


A TREASURY OF 
OLD SILVER 


Edited by Kurt M. Semon 


Leading authorities describe Ameri- 
can, Canadian, English and European 
hand-wrought silver of earlier times, 
and some of the great silversmiths 
who made it. 250 vivid photographs. 
Size-9” x 115%”. $5.00 
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Joe Covello from Rla 
THE ARCHITECTURAL GLORY OF OLD PERSIA E 
The minarets of the mosque of the College of Theology in Tehran rise in colorful contrast to the modern buildings with which the capital 


of Iran is filled. The architects of old Persia covered the walls, vaults, domes and minarets of their mosques with complex designs in tile 
that glowed with blue greens and turquoise and with rose and yellow. 
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Joe Covello from Black Star 


A CAMEL CARAVAN ENTERS TEHRAN 


The capital of Persia commands routes leading to all the important cities in Iran. This camel caravan, one of many still bringing goods into the city, 
moves down one of Tehran’s principal streets. In the background rise the Elburz Mountains, at a distance of about ten miles. 


1 


EHRAN, CAPITAL OF PERSIA, with a population of 750,000 
leems to be at the end of the world. The swift-flying, four-motored 
Wirships that cruise around the world pass it by—not enough traffic 
Db warrant a landing. Airmail from the United States or Canada 
eaches the city in two or four weeks, ordinary mail in as many or 
jhore months. In no other capital that I have visited in my recent 
Wravels in Europe, Africa and Asia, have I felt so out of touch with 
Ine daily stream of events. Here is the East, barely shaken by the 
jumults, though quite ruffled by the triumphs of the West, and 
jundered from it by more than distance. 

} One perceives something of the mood and the temper of the city 
ly observing its dogs and its beggars. The dogs are the tamest, the 
reggars the humblest I have seen anywhere in Asia or Africa. The 
/eggars are many, the dogs are few, for Mohammedanism-: spurns 
he companionship of “man’s best friend.’ Deemed unclean, the dog 
is supposed to profane everything it touches with its wet feet, in- 


| Ct, ais the ead of the Wihrld 


qi by Maurice Hindus 


cluding the rugs on which people kneel in prayer. Everything it licks 
with its tongue must: be washed seven times before it is cleansed of 
desecration. 

The dog is the untouchable in this land, and save for those who 
are completely emancipated from Moslem usage, the family pets are 
cats, canaries and, above all, pigeons. Tehran dogs know their lowly 
position and rarely obtrude their attention on man in affection or 
resentment. They live their own lonely lives with the: spirits that are 
supposed to be sent down to wander about the earth in expiation for 
their sins. Unleashed and unmuzzled, they rove about, scavenging 
in the gutters and courtyards, eagerly snapping up the bone or the 
morsel of bread that a-kindly shopkeeper or a merciful child tosses 
at them. When they have had their fill, they seek out a shady place 
on the sidewalk and, feeling secure from the molestation of police- 
men or passersby, they fall asleep, utterly oblivious to the roar of 
traffic all around. They arouse neither pity nor hate. They are just 
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Joe Covello from Black 
THE IMPERIAL PALACE 


The palace of the Shah of Iran is built in a médernistic style which reflects the spirit of the late Riza Shah Pahlavi who remodeled Tehran with the 
same ruthlessness Peter the Great used in attacking the backwardness of his country. 


dogs—a nuisance to be tolerated as complacently as is possible. displays none of the traits of the phlegmatic or defeated person— 
Beggars are as conspicuous a part of the human procession in in Tehran. He walks with a short, brisk stride, hands swinging at t 
Tehran, as in all cities in the East—the Middle, sides, head held high, with no hint of slouc 
the Near, the Far. Because piety and poverty ~ ness in bearing, or vulgarity in manner. He 
have barred the infiltration of modern hygiene, es Y: oa! neither the hardy chunkiness of the Slav 
the blind, the lame, the halt, are everywhere in ) 2. : 2 the listless sullenness of the Arab, two of ] 
evidence. Stumbling on crutches or. sliding _-o. . «. | historically most troublesome and most embs 
along the sidewalks, leaning against a tree, or : . oe rassing neighbors. Lithe and small of fran 
sitting huddled up on a street corner, they moan Z oe with large portruding black eyes and sharp f¢ 
and mutter, as if to themselves, their pleas for ae c tures, he has something of the aliveness of t 
mercy. Some actually stretch out on the side- —. : Frenchman. Perhaps it is no accident that 
walk and fall asleep, rarely failing to set their » has responded to French more than to any ot 
rumpled felt skullcaps, open side up, beside : , o : European culture, and French is the one lz 
them, as a reminder to the hurrying passerby 4 guage which, when educated, he deems it | 
that just because they are asleep is no reason Co sacred duty to master. 
why they should be neglected. _ io The Persian gestures as he speaks, not as d 
It was all in cheering contrast to Cairo, where matically or expressively as the Slav, but w 
beggars approach the stranger with a whisper oe ' the easy grace of the Italian or the Frenchm 
and a whimper and, if ignored, end with a howl : and with a vivid jerkiness all his own. Thi 
and a curse. Tehran’s street vendors, urchins is nothing morose or melancholy about hi 
and beggars have not yet learned the wily art of é Wretched as he may appear, ragged as he m 
shamming or incensing the foreigner into toss- = look, he wears no expression of gloom, not ey 
ing them a coin. when, sitting cross-legged on the floor of | 


Yet, despite evidence of century-old-stag- Toe Covello from Black Star hon or home, he listens to the haunting pla 


Iran is still a nation of artisans. This is 


nation and resignation, the individual: Persian a brags. worker's shop in Tehran: tiveness of a song or a melody that rolls out 
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radio or loudspeaker. ( I have 
t to hear a gay tune come out of 
> Persian radio.) 
The fat man in the streets of 
‘hran is so rare that when seen, 
ssersby, at least newly arrived 
reigners, turn and look at him. 
hen I spoke of it to a Persian 
llege professor, he threw back 
5 head, laughed and said: “All 
r fat men are in parliament.” 
2 means that deputies are mer- 
ants or absentee landowners — 
at is, rich folk who have the 
sans and the leisure to indulge 
sir appetites. It is a fact that 
poor man can ever scare up the 
ites to win an election to the 
rsian parliament. 
‘Lean and wiry, the Persian is 
jt tough in spirit, with barely a 
ired of sentimentality in his rich 
1otional make-up. “Is there any 
jicide in your country?” I asked 
noted Tehran author. “Not to 
eak of,’ was his reply. “Our 
jople have endured so much 
.rdship and agony, and our 


sert and mountains make life — 


ch an ordeal for us, that no per- 
nal conflict, whether because of 
sjappointment or frustration, can 
ve us the sense of futility which 


ids to suicide. We go on living . 


yway.” 
JAnd how the Persian works! 
Cairo as I passed the crowded 
lewalk cafés and restaurants I 
jten asked myself: “When do 
iryptians work?” In Tehran as 
roamed the streets, I-asked my- 
: “When do Persians rest or 
iy?” Because of the blistering 
n, shops, though not universally, 
se for several hours during the 
ttest hours in the afternoon. 
herwise people are always busy 
jd Tehran is a surging beehive 


International News 


THE RESIDENTIAL 
SECTION 


The fashionable residential 
section of Tehran is as 
modern and well built as 
that of any city in Europe 
of like size. Tehran has seen 
more drastic changes in the 
last quarter of a century 
than at any time since it be- 
came the capital in 1788. 


THE BAZAARS 


In the bazaar section of 
Tehran craftsmen still fash- 
ion beautiful objects, Though 
many of the old skills have 
perished Persian artisans 
can still fashion bronze, sil- 
verware and rugs unequalled 
elsewhere, 


Joe Covello from Black Star 
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Joe Covello from Black 


THE PARLIAMENT BUILDING 


The legislative government of Iran consists of a national assembly called Majlis, elected every two years. A prime minister is appointed by the Shah 
who is now Mohammed Riza Pahlevi, an energetic and progressive young man only twenty-eight years old. 


of activity. Work seems to be in the blood of the Persian. He is 


.always banging or clattering away at something. 


Nothing big or complicated is ever produced in Tehran, not even 
in the few factories. Only little things are fashioned, solely by hand 
with the simplest and crudest of tools, for Tehran is still only within 
the shadow of the machine age. The Persian can improvise and 
mastermind an extraordinary number of objects, not only of imme- 
diate utility but of supreme and transcendent beauty. He has the 
patience and the tradition of workmanship. The handsome bodies 
of the new buses that breeze around the city and over the highways 
of the vast land were all made by hand, and they are a delight to 
the eye. “With a hammer and a piece of steel,” said a U. S. diplomat, 
“the Persian mechanic can take the kinks out of a bent fender so that 
it looks as good as new.” ; 

The displays of carved bronze and silverware, of rugs and carpets 
in the more fashionable shops or in the bazaar, excite the eye and 
captivate the mind. Here are exquisite designs and faultless execu- 
tion. Here are lively patterns and vivid colors. Here is something to 
gladden the heart and enrich the life of man. 

Ancient Persia was a nation of craftsmen whose workmanship 
earned them universal praise and renown. Not a museum of conse- 
quence anywhere but proudly exhibits samples of the old craftsman- 
ship. Modern Persia, as yet almost an alien to the machine age, is 
still a nation of artisans, and while many of the old skills and old 
inspirations are no more—perished with the glories of the Persia that 
was—many others have not their equal anywhere in the world. 
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Tehran is a city with a European face and an Asiatic body, 
the incongruity between the two is as striking as it is thou; 
provoking. The face is new and bright, the body is old and som 
The face was forcibly grafted on the city by the late Riza S 
Pahlevi, who like Peter the Great of Russia, appalled by the dis 
backwardness of his country, had set out to recreate it in the in 
of European cities. He tore: down the old city with its mud walls 
mud huts, its crooked streets, its stagnant pools, its foul smell. 

He brooked no opposition any more than Peter did, and struc 
down no less ruthlessly. He shocked and frightened and infuri 
his people, even as Peter did, but like Peter he swept them into 
surge of a new ordeal and a new adventure, the stormiest they 
known in over one thousand years. Riza Shah tore the turban 
men’s heads and the loose fitting ancient garments off their bo 
and forced them into European clothes—coat and trousers, collar 
tie, hat or cap and—pajamas! He ripped the veil off women’s f 
and shamed, lured and goaded them into modern dress. During 
twenty years of his reign he stood Persia on its head so as to st 
out of it the accumulated dross of the centuries. 

When the foreign visitor comes to Tehran, he is impressed by 
layout of the city, the array of modern buildings, the broad, stra 
and shiny streets, the rows of flourishing trees that give the 
much-needed respite from the heat, the traffic lights, the well-dre 
and well-drilled police, the excellent taxi service—all reminding 
of Europe. 

But beneath this lustrous and captivating facade he soon perce 


Joe Covello from Black ‘Say 
THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


German engineers built the School of Medicine at the Universtiy of 

| Tehran. The German general staff has taken a keen interest in Iran 

ever since the first World War. German technicians, business men and 
secret agents were active there long before 1939. 


Toe Gouello Wei Black Star 
NOON DAY REST 


On warm days the workmen of Tehran spend their noon day rest period 
in the sinares or on the rugs spread before cafés. Lean and wiry the 
Persians are hard and efficient workers. 


ie ancient body weighted down with century-old inertia. With all 
is modern-mindedness, the bold Riza Shah never had seen ‘the need 
f a sanitary sewage and water system for his rebuilt capital. In 
ynsequence, the water from the mountains, which sentinel-like sur- 
yund the city on three sides, flows in the streets, exposed to all 
lanner of contamination. Children wash their feet and bathe in 
_ Men wash their socks and shirts in it. Dogs, donkeys, the goats 
id the sheep that now and then afe driven through the city streets 
| herds, quench their thirst in it. 

No European touches the water, nor do those Persians who can 
ford to dig their own well or to buy from peddlers the water they 
ring fresh from the mountains in tin barrels or in goatskins. Yet 
yr the mass of the people in the city it is the only water available 
yr all possible purposes. 


In an interview I had with Gavam Saltaneh, Persia’s prime min- 
ister, he branded the outmoded water system as “criminal neglect,” 
and said that within three years pure water will be piped into the 
home of every citizen of Tehran. 

What is even more glaringly symptomatic of Asiatic laxity is the 
unintegrated economic life of the capital. An American here once 
wise-cracked that of the 750,000 population in Tehran, 750,000 were 
in business for themselves. The exaggeration only lights up the truth. 
Economic processes in the making and disposal of goods are splin- 
tered and pulverized into infinitesimal units. There is not a single 
department store in Tehran, nor a single real grocery store. Ask a 
grocery man for powdered milk or rice and he will roll his eyes in 
astonishment and inform you that not he but the druggist sells pow- 
dered milk, not he but the cereal man sells rice. The sidewalks of 
Tehran, especially after dark, swarm with “businessmen”—boys and 
men, never girls and women—who stride up and down chanting their 
wares, from safety pins and chewing gum to silks and satins, from 
tumblers to icewater and fruit juice to carved silverware, exquisite 
pie and pictures of Hollywood stars. 

Being so unintegrated economically, it is only natural that Persia 
should be so disintegrated politically. The tribes who are still largely 
nomads and constitute one-third of the population, boldly defy med- 
ern education and the modern machine age, which in the West have 
been the great cohesive and amalgamating forces. There are also the 
landowners who own most of the land and who fight any land re- 
form, and the peasants, largely illiterate, with no leadership of their 

(Continued on page 33) 


THE SHOPPING SECTION 


Most of the people in Iran’s capital wear European clothes, particularly 
in the modern section. Riza Shah forced his people to abandon the 
turban and to wear the Western type of coat and trousers. 
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OLD NEW ORLEANS 


by Adelaide Van Wey 


; Gendreanw 
Dressed in the costume of older days 
this Negro woman sells curios in the 

centet of the Vieux Carré. 


As a singer and an authority on Creole folk 
music Adelaide Van Wey has spent months 
wandering through the streets of the French 
quarter of New Orleans listening to the talk 
and the ‘singing and gathering material for 
her concerts and her phonograph albums of 
.Creole music. In the following article she 
writes of that charming section of New 
Orleans she knows so well. 

Editorial Note 


“Have you ever been in New Orleans? 
If not you’d better go. 
It’s a nation of a queer place; day and 
: night a show! 
| Frenchmen, Spaniards, West Indians, Cre- 
| oles, Mustees, 
Yankees, Kentuckians, Tennesseans, lawyers 
and trustees. .. . 
Negroes in purple and fine linen, and slaves 
| in rags and chains. 
Ships, arks, steamboats, robbers, pirates, 
alligators, 
Assassins, gamblers, drunkards and cotton 
speculators ; 
Sailors, soldiers, pretty girls and ugly 
fortune tellers; 
Pimps, imps, shrimps, and all sorts of dirty 
fellows; 


THE PONTALBA BUILDINGS 


A progeny of all colors—an infernal motley 


crew. ... The Pontalba apartments were built in 1848 for the Baroness Pontalba who was then super- | 
Horse- racers, cock - fighters, and beggars vising the renovation of the old Place d’Armes. This was the original center of the town and , 
without coats, : it is now called Jackson Square. 
| Snapping turtles, sugar, sugar-houses, water 
} snakes : 5 j : F 
Malasces’ dour. whitkey, tobacco. soot and iohany tees isn’t a blend—New Orleans is a harmonious mixture of many ¢ 
Beef, cattle, hogs, pork, turkeys, Kentucky rifles, tures and many ages, with every character, custom or landmark str 
- Lumber, boards, apples, cotton, and many other trifles. gling against time and the river to hold its identity. In New Orlea 


Butter, cheese, onions, wild beasts in wooden cages, 


Bienes arte < ‘dis uden snitW thelielicst eanthok eee? the old order changeth not without a struggle with the new, and 


new is either digested or rejected by the old. The spirit and cult 
| of the Vieux Carré hovers over and pervades the new city as 
I THIS ARGUMENT FOR visiting New Orleans was written over a | compassingly and deeply as the steamy miasma of the Mississi 
hundred years ago by a certain Colonel Creecy, a colorful character Delta which presses its way into every nook and cranny. 
{ who loved his words as well as his rum, Since then countless thou- Alligators are no longer found in the city proper, but cotton spe 
| sands of travelers have taken the colonel’s advice. lators, sailors and soldiers and pretty girls still abound, to say noth 
. But what they see today is a fascinating blend of the old with the of the “pimps and the imps and the shrimps.” And too, there . 
new—a blend of Jean Lafitte and Colonel Creecy’s New Orleans with the Mardi Gras, the French Quarter, the ancient churches, the cer 
Twentieth century things. And yet, you must look closely for it really teries above the ground, the absinthe cellars, cockfights, the Poor E 


Ne 
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Bureau of New Orleans News 


LACE IRON BALCONIES 


Balconies with beautifully wrought-iron railings which project 
over the sidewalk are a characteristic feature of the old Spanish 
and French houses in the Vieux Carré, Except for certain modi- 
fication the Vieux Carré exists today as it did a century ago. 


andwiches, Red Beans and Rice, the River, the lake, the food and 
e drinks. 

In a stern and uncompromising world, New Orleans has long at- 
acted adventurers and tourists to whom New Orelans means first 
' all a place in which to eat, drink and make merry. 

Generations of gourmets have turned plump on gumbo and bouilla- 
lisse and pompano. And generations of tipplers and drunkards have 
me gay or mad on gin-fizzes, absinthe and Sazeracs. Generations 
' revelers have gone their Rabelaisan ways through the Carnival to 
Mardi Gras. And ever since the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
ry when the Marquis de Vaudreuil attempted to make a Versailles 
" Nouvelle Orleans, the city has been a Mecca for dandies and sports 
id gamblers, < 

But New Orleans is not all gaiety and carousing, it is also a very 
rtuous city. During the days of French rule, Catholicism was the 
‘tate” religion and the Catholic Church is still the city’s largest, 
though other religions and denominations have long ago established 
rong followings. 

Then there is the French Quarter, the “Old Square” or Vieux 


A PATIO IN OLD NEW ORLEANS 


The patios and courtyards in old New Orleans reflect both Spanish 

and French architectural influences. Many of these courtyards which 

add so much to the charm of the French quarter are verdant with 
oleanders, wisteria, camellias, bananas and yuccas. 
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Bureau of New Orleans News 


Carré, which was once the walled city of Nouvelle Orleans. It is 
one of the most interesting spots in America. Its narrow streets with 
overhanging balconies, wrought-iron and cast-iron railings, great 
barred doors, tropical courtyards, and fine old homes, stand as monu- 
ments to forgotten marquis, marquesas, governors and generations of 
bold men and lovely ladies who were members of the New World 
royalty. New Orleans was a French and Latin city a hundred years 
before it became a part of the U.S., and bore no resemblance to cities 
along the Atlantic Seaboard of English origin. Louisiana was closely 
allied to France and Spain, and had very little to do with the Ameri- 
can Revolution. To the old timers living today, the Civil War is a 
relatively recent event, as compared with Stonewall Jackson and the 
War of 1812. Louisiana became a part of the U.S. through purchase 
and even today New Orleans is distinctively French and Spanish. 
Uptown from Canal Street is the Garden District, built nearly a 
hundred years ago. It is still a beautiful section recalling a happier 
and more leisurely period of the days following the Louisiana Pur- 


Ewing Galloway 


THE CABILDO 


The Cabildo, the seat of Spanish rule in New Orleans, was built in 

1795. Today it houses the Louisiana State Historical Museum 

which has a valuable collection of historical documents, portraits, 
costumes and innumerable other mementos of the past. 


chase. The houses with broad verandas or “galleries” are located in 
deep rich gardens, which blossom with magnolias, crepe myrtles, 
oleanders, azaleas and gardenias. 

Extending beyond Garden District is St. Charles Avenue, a broad 
main thoroughfare. The adjoining streets are lined with charming 
houses and gardens, and there are many beautiful parks. Close to the 
river-front above Canal Street is the old American business section, 
which in some ways is very much like the French Quarter. Today it 
is filled with wholesale houses and includes a neighborhood of poor 
folks. 

Along New Orleans famous waterfront, coffee docks, cotton docks 
and molasses sheds line the Port, which extends for fourteen miles 
along the river. On the northern side of the'city lie the suburban 
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districts of Gentilly and Metairie, and beyond them is Lake Pontcha1 
train, which is the center of New Orleans summer social life. 

“Oh shrimpy roe, roe, roe, roe 

Up to your door, door, door, door 

Bet you'll want more, more, more 

Of shrimpy roe, roe, roe. 

Shrimpee-ee-Shrimpee-ee” 

A soft, coaxing voice, in the still New Orleans dawn—it comes 
from afar, passes your door and the “shrimpee-ee-e-ee”’ is finally lost 
in the dark alleys of Vieux Carré, as the old Creole vendor goes his 
rounds. At dusk, a plantive lament floats through the heavy air, and 
you know that all joy is tempered by deep underlying sorrow. 


Balconies add the only 
decorative feature to the 
otherwise severe facades 
of the old Creole houses 
of New Orleans. Heavy 
brick walls make the 
houses cool and high ceil- 
ings keep them comfort- 
able in the long summer 
months, Perfect privacy is 
afforded by courtyards. 


Ewing Galloway 


He 


IN THE FRENCH QUARTER 


The Vieux Carré in New Orleans contrasts 

sharply with the modern section of the city 

because of its century old buildings, its nar- 
row streets and its historic monuments, 


Creole songs and street cries! These w 
my first impression of New Orleans, and 1 
most vivid and lasting memory. It was lec 
at first sound. I was captivated by the son 

The fascination of the Bayou Country 
Louisiana can be felt through its folk mu 
as well as from an actual visit. Music 
emotion, it is not reason. It can’t be hea 
with the mind alone, it must be heard with 1 
heart, too. Creole music especially touches 1 


emotions. It is pulse beat, heart throb, to 
hate, laughter, joy and sadness — our ba 
feelings. 


New Orleans has always seemed to me to 
magic. It is like being abroad at home— 
home abroad. The music that is native to tl 
section, is the most nostalgic, haunting a 
foreign to be found in any of the states. 
has the pulse of the African drum, the 7 
de vivre of France, the passion and fire 
Spain. The Creole patois, too, is somethi 
different and beautiful. It is soft, lush a 
pulsy. All the rough edges have been su 
smooth by the polygot tongues of intermingl 
races that make up Louisiana. 

Nothing is too insignificant for them to si 
about — food, parties, animals, flowers a 
love. All Creole songs seem to fall rougt 
into four categories—songs of food, songs 
love, songs of ridicule. (It’s good natured ric 
cule, never vicious), and lullabies and lamer 
typical of all folk songs. 

While the Negro plantation songs are sc 
rowful, a lighter more whimsical vein ru 
through the Creole song. Death, for instan: 
is treated rather matter-of-factly. 

“Gumbo” is the only word to describe C1 
ole songs. It’s an adjective as well as a nou 
When something is good, it’s gumbo. When 
thing is real Creole it’s gumbo. A song su 
in real Creole is also gumbo. Romantic 
morose, ranging from the most sensuo 
dances to sheer nonsense rhymes, Creole son 
had their origins on the plantations of Fren 
and Spanish colonists. 


Landwehr from Monkeyer 


LUNCHEON AL FRESCO 


restaurants enhance the pleasure of good cuisine, 


The Creole tradition in music, as well as in history—dates from 
> Civil War times. The French founders of Louisiana arrived: in 
last year of the seventeenth century, but it was the Spanish in 
55 who gave the Creoles their name, a corrupted name which the 
anish gave to children born in the colonies. The real Creole is pre- 
minantly French with a bit of ‘Spanish intermingled. As is evi- 
nt in the folk music, the father was absolute head of the family, 
d the mother was housekeeper and child-bearer. Ten or more chil- 
en was the average. Early travelers attributed this “marvellous 
sundity” to the water of the River. 

The term | like best in referring to street cries is “unconscious 
isic.” The huckster doesn’t realize he is singing. His cry is de- 
med to call attention to his wares. Loud sounds, wavering calls, 
attract attention. Words are important too. To lessen the tiresome 
wking a variety of words is used and a little tune unconsciously 
comes easier to repeat than a sharp yell or loud call. Except for 
= South, the street vendor has practically passed from the Ameri- 
n scene. 

Many street cries I have learned first hand. Those who have writ- 
1 down street cries seldom are able to write the actual sounds. 
ere are no notes indicating pitches not found on the black keys 
r on the white, but between—in the cracks. One has to depend on 
e ear to catch the trick intonations of the real vendor. Years of 
ling wares in heat, rain and wind, go into perfecting the peddlers 
‘eet cry, which is indeed his trade mark. 

While learning the Creole patois; I never failed to become hungry. 
veir talk of gumbo and crabs and shrimps, courbouillon, wines, 
gar candy—all these made my mouth water. The very titles of the 
ngs make you hungry—“Morceau Piment,” a pinch of pepper; 
‘an Siro Est Doux,” sugar is so sweet. For a while, when I was 
llecting both Creole songs and recipes, I kept getting the foods and 
usic tangled up together—but that somehow seemed appropriate— 
r the songs are a happy blending of both music and food. 

Creole cooking is an art, and as such is mysterious in its origins 
d inspirations. But anyone with a flair for cooking can acquire its 
chnique. While New Orleans culinary history is old, it is never 
atic, it grows, and enriches itself in growing. When new dishes 
rive in New Orleans they are dealt with by the Creole chefs and 
ammies and presto they are naturalized—just as all things coming 
New Orleans are naturalized—or perhaps, Creolized. 

On one of my first extended visits to New Orleans I was intro- 
iced to a well-known Creole who was an authority on Creole folk- 
ays. He was a true Creole—of French and Spanish ancestry, cour- 
ous, but slightly distant—and suspicious. 

We left our adjoining studios in the Vieux Carré and strolled 
own Chartres Street, mingling with shoppers, vendors, chimney 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF OLD FRANCE 


New Orleans is preeminent among American cities New Orleans was a French and Spanish city for nearly a century before it became part 
in its knowledge of the fine art of cooking. Patio of the United States. The elegance and serenity of the city’s early days still finds ex- 


pression in the city’s old homes and gardens. 


i 


Gendreau 


ST, PETER STREET 


St. Peter Street is one of the better thoroughfares in the French 

Quarter. Its arcaded sidewalks with their old fashioned street 

lamps lead to Jackson Square and the St. Louis Cathedral which 
was completed in 1794. 


sweepers, artists—the delightful potpourri of humanity which makes 
New Orleans so colorful. At the corner of Royal and St. Peter 
Streets we saw a spasm band in action. A spasm band is an aggrega- 
tion of a soap box, tin cans, pan tops, nails, drumsticks and little 
Negro boys who with these gadgets turn out a hard bumping rhythm 
to accompany shuffle dancing. You flip them a coin and they cut all 
sorts of capers in the street—walking on their hands or spinning on 
their heads. 
(Continued on page 33) 
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From the air Spitzbergen presents a bleak panorama of snow, ice, rock and great glaciers moving slowly into the sea, 


SPITZBERGEN 


LITTLE MORE THAN a name on the map in 1939, the future 
status of Spitzbergen, situated due north of Norway and on the fringe 


of the polar Ice Barrier, is now the subject of conversations in Wash- 
ington, London, Moscow and Oslo. 


wegian archipelago “for defen- 
sive purposes,” and Norway, 
while tactfully agreeing to the de- 
mands of her powerful neighbor, 
raises the question of the Treaty 
forbidding its fortification. 
What is ‘behind the Russian 
move? The Spitzbergen archi- 
pelago is permanently frozen to 
a depth of 1,300 feet, except in 
summer when at sea-level the 
surface thaws and the islands’ 
glaciers and mountain ranges 
stand in a vast bog humming with 
giant mosquitoes and_ brilliant 
with flowers and_bright-green 
polar-willows that, stunted by 


-blizzards, seldom exceed — two 
‘inches in height. The air is prac- 
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Russia wants to fortify this Nor- 


by Frank Illingworth 


Spitzbergen is actually an archipelago of many islands some of which 


have not yet been surveyed and mapped. 


long winter night. 


rclic Cnigma 


tically free of microbes—germs that reach Spitzbergen in the coll: 
each spring give up the unequal struggle with the arrival of the mont 
Much of the coastline is yet to be surveyed « 
mapped; some of the fjords have never been charted, and about 


interior little more is known tl 
that its ice-cap averages 1: 
feet in thickness. And from 1] 
vember to April the archipelag 
locked in ice that stretches, ° 
broken, to the’ North Pole it: 
and beyond. Its winter stot 
are such that they have b 
known literally to blow away 
eighty-pound husky. The o 
wild life in any quantity is re 
deer, arctic fox, polar bear alc 
the islands’ northern beacl 
and, of course, seal. 

But for all their polar appe 
ance these islands are strategi 
ly placed in relation to Gre 
land, Iceland and arctic Cana 
indeed, it is possible that 


POLL. 


LONGYEAR CITY DESTROYED IN THE WAR 


Longyear City is located in one of Spitzbergen’s richest coal mining The first Allied raid on Spitzbergen took place in September 1941. 
regions. Since the end of the war coal mining has started up again At that time the Allies destroyed this radio on Ice Fjord as well as 
and Norwegian miners are now breaking pre-war records. mines and other installations that might benefit the Germans. 


ssian move in Spitzbergen is a reply to the American airbases in The quarrymen turned to hunting and trapping; and Spitzbergen 
eenland and temporary airfield facilities in Iceland. The archipelago | would probably have remained a no-man’s-land but for a far sighted 
ld prove boundlessly valuable in the defence of Europe’s arctic | American mining engineer, Fred Longyear. 


ist from Norway’s northern harbors to Petsamo, Murmansk, Arch- The pit he sank on the riven shores of Ice Fjord in 1905 prompted 
zel, and in that of the approaches to Russia’s polar coastline beyond § Russia, Norway and Sweden to claim sovereignty over Spitzbergen. 
irmansk. And in the field of attack, if this should ever prove nec- All three countries embarked on mining ventures there, Americans 
ary to the Soviet’s national safety, let it be remembered that Spitz- | and Swedes subsequently selling their interests in Oslo. 


gen is only eight to ten hours 


nes. 

At least two of the archi- 
ago’s fjords are sufficiently 
2p to accommodate battle- 
ps, and several of the les- 


- fjords would prove suit- ~ 


e for light naval craft. Like- 
se, the fjords could be used 
- seaplane and flyingboat 
ses in summer; and all-the- 
ur-round airfields could be 
istructed among the fjels 
thout any difficulty. 

Lastly, Russia’s arctic bases 
1 towns rely entirely on 
itzbergen mines for their 
1 supplies. 

[Three centuries ago the 
ands were the focal point of 
- world’s whaling industry. 
glish, French, Dutch whal- 
, carrying cannon, preyed 


on each other, fighting 


ny a bloody. battle among 
- floe-ice; the islands them- 
ves were a no-man’s-land 
lawlessness and hunger. 
e mingled bones of men 
1 whales, rough graves and 
alermen’s huts that I have 
m scattered along the wick- 
y indented shores are a 
mument to those days. 

More recently Russians and 
rwegians quarried marble 
the shores of Ice Fjord. 
t the quarries were closed 
en it was found that the 
rble, weakened by cold, 
cked along its veins on 
ching temperate climes. 


flying-time from Canada’s uranium Coming into Ice Fjord there appears to be nothing but a desolation 
\ of snow, ice and rock, with the black-jointed mountains rearing their 


SPITZBERGEN’S MANTLE Of ICE 


The interior “of ‘Spitzbergen is covered by an ice cap that averages 1450 feet in thickness. The only trees 
~ on Spitzbergen are the polar willow which does not exceed two inches in height and the rare dwarf. birch. 
Other vegetation consists of grasses, flowering plants and mosses, 


t 


shoulders from everlasting ice-fields. But at the top of the fjord one 
comes suddenly upon the little settlement of Longyear, its wooden- 
frame houses sheltering beneath the white shape of a ae -loaf moun- 
tain. 

In winter, little Longyear shivers in a polar blast that roars across 
the Ice Barrier, obliterating the capering flames of the aurora borealis 
with swirling snow. But in summer—then the shores of Advent Bay 
are a fairyland of color, and the four hundred miners and their fam- 
ilies there indulge in skiing, hunting, even sea-bathing, for Spitz- 
bergen knows one arm.of the warming Gulf Stream. 

There is a hospital, a school with seventy children, a public library 
and bar, post-office, general shop and church. The proprietor of the 
shop (a colorful individual who, after a lifetime spent whaling in the 
antarctic, exchanged the bottom of the world for the top and arrived 
in Spitzbergen wearing a crimson cap, loose overalls, and heavy field- 


The water that flows into Bell Sound in West Spitzbergen comes from 
the Vast Torell Glacier which is formed by four tributary glaciers 
issuing from adjoining valleys. 


boots) is also the post-master. What if the post-office opens only 
when a ship noses into the fjord? What if the church also serves as 
a concert hall? And what if the night is often hideous with the racket 
of coal-tubs swaying between fjel-mines and the colliers in the har- 
bor, which are linked by an over-head cable-railway? And _lastily, 
what if the streets of Longyear City are inches deep in coal dust when 
the snow retreats? Life may be elementary on the Roof of the 
World, but it is happy, with few deaths in the mines because, with 
the rock frozen, there is no danger of flooding or of explosion through 
firedamp. 

Further along the coast at Green Harbor (so named because it 
offers something of a haven) I found the old whaling station and dis- 
covered the remains of an unsuccessful arctic expedition of late last 
century. A sailor’s lonely grave, the bleached skeleton of a whale, a 
derelict hut, the rusting wreck of a radio station and the rotting hulk 
of a long-stricken sealing vessel, its flanks scarred by the sea-ice that 
scours this shore, confirm that civilization’s grip on Spitzbergen is 
very limited. 

Not until I reached King’s Bay, yet further along the coast from 
Longyear, did I find further signs of civilization. At the head of King’s 
Bay is the derelict New Aalesund coal-mining camp, where today a 
trapper and his wife live in fearful loneliness eight months in the year. 

What desolation! Then suddenly I realize that I am standing at 
the aerial crossroads of the future, the halfway-house between Soviet 
Russia and North America. 

The early explorers made Spitzbergen their base in the “race to the 
pole,’ and when it was realized that in the polar wastes offered the 
shortest route between Russia and North America airmen turned 


‘their eyes towards this icy archipelago. 


A mile across the frozen, silent tundra from the coal-camp I ex- 
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plored the gaunt iron framework of the hangar erected for the E 
worth-Amundsen airship, Norge, in which the U. S.-Norwegian pa 
plannéd to fly across the North Pole from Alaska’s Point Barrow 
Spitzbergen. Admiral Richard Byrd set out across the ice fr 
Spitzbergen, and the ill-fated Nobile expedition also used Spitzber; 
as a base for the airship venture to the pole, a venture that ended 
catastrophe on the sea-ice two hundred miles out in the Arctic Oce 

A score of other occasions saw polar parties turn their faces no 
from Svalbard, the Norwegian name fer Spitzbergen. Peary tried 
reach the Pole by sledge across the sea-ice from Mussel Bay. Fr 
this same spot Nordenskiold marched northwards across the Ice B 
rier. From here the American, Wellman, cast off in a balloon. 
1911 Count Zeppelin planned to build a: zeppelin hangar and hydro; 
plant at Spitzbergen. 

Imaginative as were Count Zeppelin’s plans these were only 


POLAR MINER 


In the Allied raid in 1941 the r 
ing population was evacuated, 
now the miners are back at w 


again. 


Norwegian Travel Information Office 


logical continuance of those of Salamond Andrée. Could And 
look down on his starting point on Danes Island he would today h 
the roar of Norwegian and perhaps Russian aircraft on survey flig! 
But his, the first aerial venture from Spitzbergen (and by far 
most spectacular of them all) was doomed to failure from the mom 
in 1897 when he cast off in the balloon Eagle, accidently leaving 
anchors behind. 

Go to Danes Island and you will find the food crates and gasol 
cans left behind by the successive rescue teams that searched it 
Andrée and his two companions. Twelve months after their dis 
pearance the Arctic Ocean washed onto the Norwegian coast “progt 
messages” signed by Andrée and flung onto the pack-ice from the | 
loon. Year by year further messages were delivered by the sea, tha 
1900 containing the message: “Floating at six hundred metres. 
Well.” In 1938, forty-one years after the Eagle vanished from sig 
a fourth buoy delivered a message explaining that the balloon \ 
being “blown back to the starting point, after reaching 83° 10” no: 
with the fabric torn and leaking.” 

By then the crew of a sealer, the Norseman Bratvaag, had disc 
ered Andrée’s skeleton and some of his equipment on White Isla 
Usually locked in impenetrable packice, in places sometimes fifty | 
high, White Island is seldom accessible; but if the ice prevented 
early solution of the Andrée mystery it also helped to preserve 
explorer’s remains. 

A bone of contention on and off since it was discovered by 1596 
the early seekers for the Northeast Passage, Spitzbergen was han 
to Norway in 1920 under the Treaty of Paris, signed by the Uni 
States, Britain, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Denmark, Swed 
Norway, Finland and Japan. Russia, who took no part in the Trez 
ignored the award; and not until 1925 did she accept it together w 
the clause forbidding the fortification of the islands, on condition t 

(Continued on page 32) 
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ARRIVING AT HAVANA 


The Fly by Night Club be- 

gins its nocturnal gaiety 

when it is welcomed at 
Havana’s airport. 


THE BRIGHT LIGHTS OF HAVANA 


Downtown Havana greets the night with a blaze of lights which proclaims the virtues of both 
Cuban and American products. The gayest city in the Caribbean, Havana’s lights do not go 


out until dawn. 


/HEN YOU HAVE been lounging all day on Miami Beach trying to 
scover from looking at your hotel bill, you can get away from it all 
y stepping into your room, into your evening clothes, into the plane, 
id very shortly thereafter be turned lose among the biggest variety of 
ight clubs inthe world. It is something like having a night on the 
les of pre-war Paris, but far less trouble. There is no bother with 
assports, luggage, customs inspectors or foreign currency: in short, 
) headaches—unless you bring one back. 

The Night Club Special wings its way from Miami’s 36th Street 
rport every evening at eight, and lands you, seventy minutes later at 
ie Rancho Boyeros, the a Ja carte name of the Havana field. Then 
y the dawn’s early light, the same plane brings what is left of you 
ack to Miami, leaving that brancho of the Rancho at 6 A.M. 

From its maiden but scarcely maidenly first trip on November 9, 
946, the Special has been booked as solidly in advance as a Broadway 
it show. So successful has Operation Rum and Rumba proven that 
ist before last (Christmas the Cuban National Casino, a government- 


AT THE FARAON 


The dances at the Faraon range from tango 
and rumba to the traditional dances of old 
Spain. 


sponsored gambling establishment which makes Monte Carlo look like 
a three-card Monte outfit, started up a Special of -its own. This Flight 
of Fancy takes place at 7 p.m. on Saturday only, and is called, flatter- 
ingly, The Millionaire’s Special. While the more democratic PAA 
nightly-flighters must pay for their transportation, the Millionaire is 
for free. On it, the guests of the Casino are said to be served unlim- 
ited champagne and caviar—also without charge. 

However, as with most free things there is a hook. Flight is by 
invitation only, and while these invitations are sent to a list of persons 
selected ostensibly because of their importance, which ranges from 
the High C of the social register to the depths of the newspaper col- 
umnist world, the names are popularly rumored to be taken from the 
secret archives of Miami’s hush-hush plush gambling parlors. People 
who play the fifty cent tables never get an invite. But the thousand- 
dollar-bill boys are given a season-pass. 

Almost every first-class night club in Havana has a licensed. gam- 
bling room and the low class ones have plain gambling. Therefore 
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LAST STOP 


Members of the Fly by Night Club generally end their evening of 
hilarity at the Casablanca Club. Dawn is coming up and it will soon 
be time to board the plane for the return trip to the States. 


A great deal of fresh 
talent pours into Ha- 
vana’s night clubs 
every year from Mexi- 
co, Argentina and 
Central America. This 
singer underlines the 
meaning of her song 
with the swaying move- 
ment of the rumba. 


this attempt on the part of the Gran Casino Nacional to out lux them 
is probably a frantic attempt to divert most of the big money to its 
coffers, which are a substantial source of direct government revenue. 

Greater Miami has more night clubs than Kilroy has stopping 
places, and there were already sixty flights every day from Miami to 
Havana, or an average of one every fifteen minutes, when the Night 
Club: Specials were added. Then why, one may reasonably ask, do 


people fight to get on the Specials in a regular Cover-charge of the - 


Bright-light Brigade? 

One answer is fun going to a country as foreign as France in a few 
minutes without effort and from which you can get home, into your 
own hot tub, reach for your own ice-bag, as soon as you've seen 


enough. This experience is in itself something to brag about in the 


commuter’s club car at a later date. 

Cuban taste is not like ours. We like our shows hot like coffee; 
they like ’em hot like Cayenne pepper. And Havana’s night clubs are 
not only out of this country, they are out of this world. Many of 
them are also out in the open air. 

The Tropicana is one of these which flourish in the shade of the 
outstretched palm. Once a millionaire’s home, the spacious rooms are 
too small to accommodate the patrons except for gambling in what 
was once the ball-room where reminders of past, more conservative 
glories are still visible. The actual night club is out in one of the 
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finest of tropical gardens, where dozens of flower-laden tables slop 
toward a curiously shaped modernistic band-shell and a small dance 
floor. From the entrance-steps it seems like a vision seen througl 
the wrong end of a telescope. The+vast place is more like a‘corra 
than a patio for size, but is well wired for sound. 

The girls in the show shake the rumba to its very depths, and thi 
Afro-Cuban entertainers might be very funny if only you under 
stand Spanish. Could be very naughty, too. For here as in al 
Cuban night spots singers like the great Rita Montaner stick a ho 
innuendo into their songs and most of them could sing the alphabe 
in a way to make you blush! Possibly though, they can’t help what’ 
in your mind when they are merely vocalizing about how they lov: 
rice and chicken. 

Newest of night clubs is the Montrusstre, possibly so called afte 
its famous namesake because it, too, overlooks the city. If there 1 
another like it, I don’t know where. The entire building was re 
cently reconstructed at a cost of $200,000 to serve as luxury nest fo 
the night-hawk. Located on the roof, with a superb view out ove 
never-sleeping Havana, it has mirrored ceilings, an illuminated glas 
dance-floor. After tunnelling through the curvacious modernisti 
bar one emerges into the main room and pauses awe-stricken by th 
confronting nudes which stand, a good twenty feet tall, on eithe 
side of a fountain sending multi-colored jets of water toward th 
starlit heavens. Concrete is comparatively cheap and plentiful 1 
Cuba and these naked ladies, hugé and heavy of limb, are more likel 
to appeal to a Gauguin than to the average Ametican who is still in 
clined to admire September Morn. 

Everything else at the Montmartre is also super-duper, from th 
sound-proofed gaming-rooms provided with a silencer ceiling, pre 
sumably so you can’t hear your last dollar crying for help. Th 
lower section houses all the club’s employees from M.C.s to busboy 
in luxurious rooms with private baths, even a garage for their. car: 
which, judging from the tips expected, must be new and many. Th 
floor show is the most expensive that money can buy, a fact ne ca) 
check when you get your check. 

Continuing through the top flight spots frequented by those wh 
have more dollars than sense, we come to the Jockey Club which i 
surprisingly enough, situated in the Jockey Club, way out of tow 
at the race-track. 

It has an interior reminiscent of an American resort hotel lobb 
at the turn of the century, with white supporting columns which fairl 
scream for potted palms. It has good though rather strange foo 
and the inevitable “exclusive” variation of the inevitable rum; 
floor-show which in elegant refinement is comparable only to th 
standards of the late Yvette Gilbert. 


MUSIC FOR HAVANA’S NIGHT LIFE 


The orchestras in the Havana night clubs. feature American song hits, 
Argentine tangoes, Brazilian sambas and Mexican jarabe tapatios, The: 
highlight of every floor show is the blood stirring rumba. 


ke the French, the Cubans are very loyal to their show- 
le and never allow encroaching age to blind them to true 
ty, and one of the favorites at the Jockey Club is a woman 
oser. Now in slim middle life she might easily be mistaken 
. sister of the King of England. She sings her own songs 
ing as quietly as any classic diseuse, every inch the lady in 
simple, conservative evening frock. The crowd goes wild 
her. 

other acclaimed performer at the inside track, known as 
Girl with The Crutch,” is a singer, once crippled, who nev- 
less was urged by her following to go right on with her night 
work even though at first she had to appear in a wheel-chair, 
leaning on a cane. Now cured, she still carries her ivory- 
sd cane as a sort of trade-mark. 

ird universal favorite is the Afro-Cuban pianist and singer 
d Bolo de Nieve, or “Snowball,” a sort of oversized, black- 
ed Morton Downey who has been a popular idol for years 
draws a crowd to whichever night club he happens to be 
ring with his rotund presence at the moment. 

n't get the idea that old-timers predominate in Cuban floor- 
s; A tremendous lot of fresh young talent pours into 
na every year. It comes from Mexico, from the Argentine 
rom Central America. Spain itself has contributed a lot of 
class refugee performers, and almost every cabaret features 
singers, dancers, terrific acrobats from Aragon, Andalusia, 
le, the Barcelona waterfront. What’s more, these per- 
ers remain uncorrupted. 


THE ZOMBIE CLUB 


The Zombie Club not ‘tx from the famous Sloppy Joe’s is famous for the dancers who perform 
_ the Rumba of the Rose, a spectacular and highly acrobatic piece of choreography which never 
; fails to delight the audience. 


the Kursal there is more gaiety. This is a delightful theater 
= naughty shows on the Moulin Bleu order used to be staged in 
id days and where some of the native acts would still cause a bur- 
e comedian to blush. The old curtain of the gay nineties is still 
e, but not to hide anything. 

e pick of new talent from points south of the border frequently 
Havana their first stop on their way to the U.S.A., the Cubans 
them so much that they keep ’em there, sometimes for years. 
1 del Carmen and Rumberito, champion rumba team, have only 
tly been released to America after a long Cuban apprenticeship. 
acts move from one of Havana’s Night Clubs to another. This 
off because affluent native patrons are loyal to their pet night- 
have their steady ringside table there, and wait at it for the local 
rance of a new hit-act with all the patience of an American 


ntP* 


At the Jockey Club Aidita Artiga 
sings with the lung power and vim 
of Martha Ray. 


Dressed in a jungle costume Mayra 
thrills the guests at the Tropicana 
with her Afro-Cuban dance. 


movie-fan waiting for a Broadway release to 
«each his local theater. 

However, the preponderance of night club 
performers are Cubans, usually Afro-Cubans, 
and the most popular number is the Rumba, 
which is not at all what you think it is. 

The thing you*dance if you and Arthur 
Murray claim you rumba, is really the danzon. 
No non-professional can, and no conservative 
lady would, dance the real rumba. And 
what’s more, the danzon is not really the dan- 
zon, either, but an adaptation of the son, a 
frankly courting-dance still done in its indig- 
enous form throughout Central America. In 
ifthe man and girl dance opposite each other 
without clinching, the two of them hopping 
around with birdlike steps. African cranes, 
wrens, and even ostriches dance the son, the 
ostrich later hiding his head so as not to. see 
what he’s got himself into. The danzon is a 
streamlined version of the son. But the 
rumba, the real McCoy, is a dance-drama with 
a plot about boy gets girl, and in Cuba you 
clearly realize this from the start. | 

A good example of this piéce sans resistance 
can probably be found at the Zombie, in mid- 
town Havana not far from Sloppy Joe’s, which 
may or may not be the original home of the 
drink Ma told you never to touch, but even if you obey her you will 
still be knocked out by the Rumba of the Rose. The photo-finish is 
furnished when the boy, in the middle of a handspring, without using - 
anything but his mouth, snatches a rose from between the lips of the 
wiggling girl who is flat on the floor. 

Variants of this dance will be offered wherever music is found. 
There is, for example, La Guapa, an enormously fat woman who 
dresses as an old male roué and dances with an extravagantly innocent- 
looking young country girl in a city-slicker rumba; the voodoo rumba 
in which the woman is the successful aggressor—a spine-chilling 
dance; the Rumba of the Sheet, in which the dancers are tied together ; 
the Mirror Rumba, a fairly-startling strip-tease, and the much more 
discreet Americanized rumba of the hotel floor shows. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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by Lyn Harrington 
Photographs by Richard Harrington 
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THE TRACTOR SWING HEADS NORTH 


In the picture above the tractor crew is rearranging loads at God’s 

Lake. At the left the tractor swing is setting out from the settlement 

with ten tractors hauling three hundred tons of goods including fuel, 
oil, flour, lumber and several canoes. 
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“THE NORTH COUNTRY’S simply crawling with caterpilla 
remarked a bright young man‘at The Pas, Manitoba. 

“In mid-winter! That’s a likely yarn,” I scoffed. “Surely I d 
look that gullible.” 

“Caterpillar tractors,” he explained patiently. “You know, trai 
trains freighting supplies in to the mines and trading posts.” 

And he was right. 

Freighting operations in the Far North have overshadowed 
hundreds of tractor swings in operation further south, nearer ho 
I discovered. Under the flickering, weaving Northern Lights, t 
tor trains pull out on their broad treads, rattling out over frozen le 
and bumpy portage trails, through blizzards, through slush, thro 
freezing temperatures. 

“Must be a fascinating life,” I mused. 

“It’s hard heavy work,” he returned, dryly. 

And he was right again. 

I went north for an interview with Hiram Johnson, swing bos: 
one of the largest privately-owned tractor transports in the coun 
It was five weeks before I came out again, five weeks in which I 
intimately, acquainted with the hard work of tractor freighting. 
saw it from the bull-cook’s angle. 

“Yes, Ilford’s a good place to start,” said the man in The- 
when I broached the subject. “But you'll see lots of it if yo 
going north. In fact,” he pointed out the window, “there’s a s¥ 
just in from Cumberland House.” ; 

Tractor trains have replaced old Dobbin largely, as a means 
supplying outlying camps. They swing out over the vast expé 
of Lake Winnipeg, bringing in their harvest of fresh-caught wh 
fish in heated cabooses, or frozen fish in sturdy sleighs. From p 
after point on the Hudson Bay Railway which runs from The. 
to Churchill, and on the spur line to Flin Flon, tractor trains fe 
and carry, the vital life-lines of equipment and supplies. 

They transport goods to the trading posts, both those of the ane 
Hudson’s Bay Company and of the free traders, to tiny communi 
beyond reach of rail or road. They tote in the massive mining | 
chinery for the development of new mines in Manitoba’s Laurent 
Shield. 

Often enough they come back empty, and even so, the one- 
freighting may be highly profitable. Frequently there’s a ret 
payload of frozen fish, pulpwood, mineral concentrates, or bum 
of silky furs. 

Ilford, a tiny settlement at Mile 286 on the Hudson Bay Raily 
is an important center for tractor freighting. From there, trai 
trains pull out over the beaten high road to Oxford House, to 
Lake and points beyond, over steep hills, through valleys, brid 
rivers and crossing wide frozen lakes. 

“If you want a story of the tractor swings, you ought to ma 
tractor trip,” said Hi Johnson, the swing boss. “We're starting 
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Irrow on a run of about ten days. 
rhter.”” 

was a lucky break, one I’d hardly dared hope for. Most tractor 
igs are exclusively masculine affairs, with distinctly no place for 
oman. But Ann Johnson, a friendly capable girl of twenty-one, 
cooking for this outfit. She was glad to have feminine company. 
ce is at a premium on tractor-swings, so I volunteered to lend a 
1. After all, it would be interesting. to be chore-girl or bull-cook 
a short time. No one could foresee that I’d talked myself into a 
‘y-day sentence. 

he tiny bedroom was so small you couldn’t swing a cat in it. Our 
onal belongings were laughingly’sketchy. Ann and I shared that 
cle with tins of dehydrated potatoes, with axes and ice-chisels, a 
‘kit and a hundred other ill-assorted items. Even though we were 
verately crowded, it was always good for a laugh. Despite differ- 
*S in age, ability and temperament, Ann and I teamed up well, in 
close confines of the caboose. 

efore tucking in under the down sleeping-robe, I peered out the 
< of the caboose. A blaze of light flooded the freighting yards. 
. frosty stars, larger and more brilliant than usual, seemed close 
ugh to touch. All else was dark, but not silent. 

he air throbbed with the steady muffled beat of the tractor motors. 
engines of the great cats are never shut off. They pound or hum, 
ig while the freight is being loaded onto the string of sleighs. 
m the beginning of freighting operations in mid-December until 
ng break-up, the tractors throb out their powerful heart-beats. 
‘ir bright headlights played over the piles of goods stacked in the 
ght yard. 

‘he next day, I watched the men loading the sleighs. Mannie 
nson checked off freight-lists, as barrels of fuel oil were rolled and 
sted by man- power onto the flat sleighs. Drums of kerosene and 
dline stood piled in: readiness for the push-off. Dressed lumber 
ered on one of the rack-sleighs, destined for new trading posts. 
rs of flour and of sugar were arranged so that they could not slide 
the rough journey ahead. 

’ackage goods, comprising syrup and snuff, chocolate bars and cig- 
‘tes, loud plaid windbreakers and woolen socks, drums of powdered 
x and baking powder completed a load of thirty sleighs, and of 
htly more than three hundred tons freight. 

‘he 125 miles from Ilford to God’s Lake practically forms a tractor 
1 road, being used by at least four different outfits. Sixty hours 
tandard time for the trip in, which is on a rising grade. But the 
vers shift into “big wheel” for the return trip, and make it in forty- 
it hours—barring accidents. ‘ 

‘rom God’s Lake the tractor swings may branch off to mining com- 
aities such as Lingman Lake, or to the trading posts of Red 
ker and Island Lake. Or the swing may have occasion to take 
long trail into Ontario, to Sachigo, Trout or Bearskin Lakes. “The 
rskin Special,’ one of the longest swings in the country, means a 
ad trip of nearly a thousand lonesome miles. 

Ve were transporting supplies for several posts. Some were to 
tached at Red Sucker, and taken in to Bearskin and Island Lakes 
the next trip. Part of the crew was to take one snowplow and 
ll caboose to break out the road to Bearskin, while the rest of the 
ag turned back at Red Sucker. 

‘he sun was sinking, golden behind the pointed black spruces, when 
tractor swings wheeled out of the freight yard. One after an- 
x the big cats with their loads behind them swung into position, 
ing away in carefully pre-arranged order, over the railroad tracks 
up onto the bumpy trail. which led to God’s Lake. Our caravan 
he snows was on its way. 


ut along the narrow road, the tractor wound upgrade at a slow 
> of three miles an hour. It was a fascinating sight as they took 
curves one after another, the headlight glancing over the snowy 
‘greens, highlighting the track of the sleigh runners. Ten pairs 
ights flickered and wavered as the tractors lurched into pitch-holes 
he road, and climbed back out again. Magical and unreal, the 
llights seemed to search their own way around the curves of the 
[like robots, That traveled road seems like a fine highway to the 
kinners themselves. But it’s rough enough back in the caboose, 
especially to a rookie. I began to experience heaving sensations 
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You could buak with my 


just where I had put Ann’s excellent dinner. My expression betrayed me, 


“Not getting seasick, are you?” she asked solicitously. Then, “We 
had an Indian brakeman last trip who got seasick every time he set 
foot in the caboose. He wound up by walking nearly the whole sixty 
miles.” 

I sympathized with him deeply. But walking didn’t appeal to me. 
Instead, we hurried through the dishes, slicked up the caboose. Ann 
climbed up to the roof of the caboose to throw down loaves of frozen 
bread. Frozen roasts came in from the meatbox.to thaw out before 
being popped into the oven. 

The cook caboose was like a large wooden shoe-box set on dipping 
swaying sleight runners. It was particularly well-equipped with a 
railing around the top of the stove, lips on every shelf, cupboard doors 
that stayed shut, and furniture that was entirely built-in, even to stove, 
water-tanks, table and bunks. 

Nautical terms come readily to mind in connection with tractor 


The pretty school teach- 
er at God’s Lake wore 
an embroidered caribou 
skin jacket and leggings. 


Indian lads at Red 
Sucker Lake greeted the 
tractor swing with en- 
thusiasm. It brought 
new stores such as can- 
dies and windbreakers 
for the trading posts. 


While the cook looks on members of the crew saw wood from the 
tamarack swamps through which fire had passed. 
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A MOUNTIE AND HIS DOGS AT GOD’S LAKE 


This member of the Canadian Mounted Police is dressed in his winter costume. He does not 
wear his scarlet tunic, but his breeches have the yellow stripe down the side. 


freighting, although the atmosphere is rather a composite of the mer- 
chant marine and the lumber camp. 

The sleighs and cabooses pitched and lurched and listed as if in the 
grip of a restless cross-current. We climbed the sloping and slippery 
deck, I mean floor, in a desperate effort to keep the coffee-pot from 
taking a header overboard, or rescue plates that were sliding off the 
table to starboard. We developed a seaman’s stance, standing astride, 
braced against the uncertain jerking and tossing of the tractor swing. 

Three cabooses were strung into the line-up—green cook-caboose, 
sleep caboose for the men, and another which was a combination of 
both. This latter type is regulation on most swings, but Hi Johnson 
had arranged things differently, earning the nickname, “The Pullman 
Transport” or “The Gentlemen Freighters.” If this was luxury, | 
thought, then life must be grim on the other tractor swings. 

“Oh, it’s a lot better than it used to be,” Hi told me. “I mind back 
in 1914 I started freighting out from The Pas to Brochet and Pukiti- 
wagan, sometimes took thirty-five to forty days for a trip. Every- 
thing was freighted in by horses them days, and I get plenty of times 
I carried more feed than freight. We'd tie the horses to spruce trees, 
and sleep in our blankets around a campfire. Sometimes the exposure 
would be too much for the animals, and they’d die on the road. -Had 
to walk home more than once.” Hi’s shoulder hitched in characteris- 
tic fashion. ‘We never even thought of a cook caboose then. Just 
cooked our bannock and beans and tea over a fire.” 

It still is no life of ease. Catskinners usually work eight-hour 
stretches, eight on eight off, and then eight on again. Twenty drivers 
therefore were needed for Hi’s ten machines, and a couple of brake- 
men. We worked hard too, in the cook caboose, but our hours were 
not so regular as the men’s. 

About 9:30 we went to bed, since we had to be up again around 
three to get breakfast. Snuggled beneath a cozy sleeping-robe we 
listened drowsily to the squeak of runners over the hard snow, the 
groaning of the caboose timbers, the symphony of kitchen sounds. 
Soon though, we were oblivious to the clashing of the iron grid against 
the frying-pans, the higher obligato of pokers and toasters, the slosh- 
ing of water in the tanks, the slither of the tea-kettle across the stove. 
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GETTING WATER 


Primitive methods are used to secure water, Not all 
rivers in the north are fit to drink. 


In the narrow confined space of the cook caboose, we served ¢ 
two thousand meals and lunches innumerable to our crew of twel 
five. The days became very confiised for each day we lived tw 
We got up twice, once for the early breakfast, later for our o 
Dinner came at noon and again at 8 p.m. when the shift changed. 
each four-hour interval the men on shift paused for a ten-mi 
break for coffee and doughnuts. 

The table had to be set “on the fly”—no trifling task to keep tw 
plates from sliding off the table onto the floor while doling out m: 
syrup, or mixing powdered milk. Then as the men finished with t 
plates, they handed them over to me. I washed them rapidly in w 
that soon became greasy, while Ann combined to fry pancakes 
were as light as a feather. 

Our caravan halted for the second sitting, while the drivers cam 
to eat, and the men going on shift re-fueled the machines. The dri 
then rolled into bunks that were scarcely cooled off from their prev: 
occupants. We hastily finished up the dishes, made sandwiches 
the next lunch, started work on the next meal. My fingers soon 
gan to feel the size of carrots from the unaccustomed work. 

Time after time the rough portages meant sudden death to a ch 
late cake or to the dessert. One day, when the kitchen door was ¢ 
for coolness, Ann opened the oven door to baste a roast of beef. 
sudden lurch hurled the roast out onto the floor, and before she c 
salvage it, another jerk sent it flying out the open door onto the r 
The treads of the tractor following closely behind ground it into h 
burger. 

The tractor trains take some terrific lurches, but rarely does a « 
caboose roll over. Sleep-cabooses tip more easily, as Ann discov 
during her tractor-driving days. 

“Was I unpopular! The boys were flung out of their bunks ¢ 
across the caboose into the opposite bunks. Luckily no one was | 
—not even me.” 

The cook caboose is much more weighty. One night we y 
roused from our slumbers to get out and walk. A particularly 
slush-hole lay ahead, and there was the serious possibility that 
caboose would roll. With the stove at the doorway, it would bec 


GOING DOWN HILL 


_ When the sleighs go down hill a tractor is attached to the end of the swing to control momentum. If progress is too fast the sleighs will jack-knife and 
break the connecting poles. Even with the greatest care there is considerable strain on the loads. 


angerous prison. The temperature of thirty below awakened us 
irtly, as we picked our way around the slush, the Northern Lights 
ging low like a banner of smoke overhead. 

ome of the loads had already been winched across by the cable 
tened to one of the powerful tractors. Frenchy and Steve might 
ost have been Volga boatmen, tugging the heavy cable over their 
ulders to attach it to the next load. In the darkness off to one side, 
elding torch flared, where Jackie Johnson was replacing the tread 
a.machine that had “jumped its track.’” 

Jut on the lakes when the slush crept up over our road, a snaky 
of yellow slushy water ran in’ rivulets behind and in front of us. 
- beneath that lane of slush water was the solid blue ice—except 
sre air-holes cropped up here and there. Rarely was the road in 
fraight line. It looked like a great snake of dark water as the trail 
ye in and out around the danger spots. 

“he route had to be chosen with care. The catskinner out on the 
l-machine with the snowplow has a hazardous occupation. Since 
best time can be made across the flat frozen surface, the tractor 
te makes use of lakes as much as possible. But the driver must 
ceed cautiously, must be able to recognize an air-hole long before he 
ches it, must know when a slight crack in the snow means a break 
he ice five or six feet below. 

The slush on some of the lakes proved too much for the Indian 
ver we had picked up at God’s Lake. After several lurches into 
_ slush-holes, he declined to drive any further. ‘Sick heart,” he 
lained. We understood. 

t is no sign of weakness when the driver of the snowplow stands up 
he controls of his machine, ready to make a leap for safety. When 
actor drops through the ice, it means just that. There’s no margin 
safety. -Hi’s one cab tractor was shunned by the men, in spite 
its additional comfort. Whoever had to drive it did so with the 
folded back for a ready exit. 

rode one afternoon with Marcel, a Dutch-Canadian lad of twenty. 
knew what it was to drive in blizzards. 

Last year I was in the lead-machine crossing God’s Lake in a bliz- 
“ ” he shouted above the noise of the tractor. “Got all mixed up. 


but I didn’t know it. Cripes, when they stopped me, I was heading 
straight for the mouth of the river. Ice there wouldn’t hold nothin’.” 


Ann, “the blonde catskinner,” occasionally took a turn at the con- 
trols, just to keep in practice. But she was not allowed to drive, nor I 
to ride in the machines when crossing bad lakes. The caboose, in spite 
of its weight of ten tons, was considered too buoyant to sink, and re- 
membering the previous trip, neither of us cared to take chances on 
going through. That trip had been a nightmare, Ann told me. 


At one of the mud-hole lakes, some of the machines and loads got 
across, leaving wide spaces between each outfit for safety’s sake, since 
such lakes do not form good ice. Mannie Johnson, a most dependable 
driver was hauling several sleighs and the cook caboose. 


Suddenly there just wasn’t any ice below him. He managed to shut 
off his engine (most essential, if you hope to salvage the $6000 
machine) and escape to the surface, but underneath the ice. He lay 
on the top of the water, breathing the little bit of air beneath the ice. 
With great presence of mind, he looked for the open water where the 
tractor had gone through. The moonlight striking down through the 
hole guided him to safety. 

The sleighs were sunk deep, their cargoes of sugar and flour a total 
loss. The cook caboose was flooded to about half its depth, and Ann 
had to make her way out of it as best she could, soaking wet in the 
zero weather. 

The next day the temperature fell to forty below, while the men 
were working on the ice trying to raise the sunken cat. In the proc- 
ess, Mannie once more crashed through the ice with a tractor. Both 
machines were salvaged, but not all drivers are so lucky to emerge 
from the icy trap of death. 

Accidents and near-disasters are commonplace on tractor swings. 
Our medical kit came into good use practically every day. It might 
be a tooth broken off by a lurch of a tractor, a case of eczema ag- 
gravated by grease and fuel oil. There were several attacks of the 
flu, sore throats and one serious case of blood poisoning. ‘The tractor 
swing is no place to be ill. There’s little comfort to be had, scant 


. (Continued on page 30) 
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; Marga Steinmann, 
An avalanche is an impressive and terrifying sight. Cascading ‘tons of snow are seen here 
hurtling down a mountain in the Bernese Oberland. 
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FIGHTING THE AVALANCH 


by Francis J. Knight 


Photographs courtesy Swiss Federal Railroads 


Swiss soldiers use mine throwers to bring 
down avalanches before they cause destruc- 
tion. 


An avalanche dog prepares to rescue a skier trapped by snow. 


THIS WINTER, thousands of visitors to Switzerland will be di: 
ing themselves with varying degrees of skill on the many famot 
runs and glissades that make up the most famous of Europe’s y 
playgrounds. Among them, will be large numbers of U.S. . 
personnel on leave from the European theater. 

Although many ski enthusiasts make Davos their headquarter: 
of them realize how much of their sport, and indeed their s 
they owe to a few men working in a squat building that can be 
from the Davos hotel windows. 

This building is the “Institute for the Study of Snow and 
lanches” or Avalanche Research Station, and is the only one - 
kind in the world. Under its tireless principal and engineer in 
Herr Bucher, the Davos Station carries on a constant war agains 
bane of Switzerland’s winter—the avalanche. 

The Institute was founded to canalise the work previously u 
taken by the various cantons and communities and by the ra 
companies who have, of course, a vital interest in the aval 
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m. | How difficult these problems are will soon be obvious. 
» primary tasks are to study the nature and formation of 
ches and to organize counter measures against them. 

S easy to appreciate the seriousness of the avalanche problem 
Swiss railroads. As it is, they face a herculean task each win- 
| maintaining their various mountain lines in order despite 
‘ous and heavy falls of snow. Yet it is most unusual for rail 
to be held up by 
er conditions, even 
severest weather. 

lance at a Swiss rail 
vill show that many 
rtant lines attain 
s of from five thou- 
to eight thousand 
nd several go much 
-- The Furka-Ober- 
1e reaches 6,600 feet 
he Bernina 7,400 
The Passenbahn, 
carries skiers up to 
; and the St. Moritz 
ilar taking visitors 
. Corviglia both go 
r than eight thou- 
feet, the Zermatt 


A Swiss Army skier is about to set 
off an explosive to cause a prema- 
ture avalanche for safety’s sake. 


ON GUARD IN THE HEIGHTS 


ss soldiers and their avalanche dogs are on 
y all winter prepared to go to the aid of 
ts and mountaineers who may need help. 


and pinion line reaches 10,200 feet while the Jungfrau rack at- 
a height of over eleven thousand feet. 

the Swiss Confederation have had very good reason to encour- 
ie Davos scientists and to give them extensive financial backing. 
since 1939 there has been an even more compelling pressure. 
g the war years the Swiss nation was obliged to take the ques- 
f National Defence seriously and extensive preparations against 
le invasion were made. 

» first requirement of the Swiss Army Command was freedom 
vement—a guarantee of mobility for their troops in any weather. 
; of the first importance to keep open at all times and at any cost 
. Gothard, Simplon and Bernina routes, to name only the most 
tant. : 

is against this background of possible invasion that work at 
» has been pressed forward since 1939. Crystallographers and 
ists have pushed their researches until the winter snows. of 
erland now have few secrets from the men at Davos. 


Swiss soldiers on winter duty in the high Alps 
scientifically measure the snow to determine when 
an avalanche is due in the valley below. 


In the laboratories and outside in the snowfields Herr Bucher 
and/his assistants have studied snow in all its forms, from the tex- 
ture of falling snowflakes to the composition, resistance to compres- 
sion, tendency to “creep,” temperature and pressure of great masses 
of snow. In the laboratory it is not uncommon for work to be done 
at temperatures down to forty below zero! 

One simple method of studying the pressure of snow is by stretch- 
ing lengths of different 
colored wool on the sur- 
face at varying times. 
When these pieces are 
dug out later, the differ- 
ent depths at which pieces 
of the same colored wool 
are found enable the re- 
search workers to chart 
the snow pressure and 
movement over a particu- 
lar area. 

The information col- 
lected in the laboratory is 
checked in the expanse of 
experimental snow fields 
attached to the station. 
Here, deep calibrated 
sounding rods are buried 


K. Egh, Zurich 
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BLAZING A TRAIL 


Advancing in single file a party of skiers blazes a trail over a glacier above Davos. It is in this 
part of Switzerland that Swiss scientists since 1939 have carried on their most extensive 


researches on avalanches and their control. 


which permit the observation through the winter of the behaviour of 
the snowbed, the effect of the constant fresh falls and variations in 
mind and temperature. 

There is one part of the research work at Davos which is per- 
formed exclusively for winter sports enthusiasts. Scattered around 
the whole wintersports area are some thirty observation posts. Here, 
soundings are taken, snow profiles studied, temperature and pressures 
recorded. | 
_ Each Friday evening, these observation posts report to Davos and, 
on the basis of their reports, the Research Institute issues a week-end 
bulletin which warns ski leaders of the latest avalanche possibilities 
and the security of the various mountain runs. 

Around Davos is one of the most popular ski centers in Switzer- 
land and, as we would expect, the accident prevention measures are 
excellent. 

There are some twenty recognized ski runs on and around Mount 
Weisfluhjoch, the Davos peak. At intervals along all of the runs are 
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First Aid posts. Each of them is efficiently equipped with a telephone. 

Speedy help for the victim of an accident is assured by the security 
patrols organized by Herr Jost of the Research Institution. Equipped 
with the necessary tools for any emergency, signaling instruments, 
powerful flares for night rescue work, an elaborate first-aid kit and 
accompanied by dogs who have been trained to scent out people buried 
beneath the snow, the security patrols stand by at all hours ready 
for instant action. 

But the men of the Davos Institute do not merely stand by and 
wait for an avalanche to start. Their knowledge of the structure of 
the various types of avalanche, coupled with a detailed knowledge of 
local conditions often enables them to take positive action to disperse 
a forming avalanche or to divert its course. 

To the research workers, avalanches are divided into three kinds. 
Of these the Staub-Lawine, or .Dust-Snow avalanche, is the most 
dangerous and the most difficult to guard against. 

The Staub-Lawine is a mass of freshly piled loose snow set in 
movement by a gale of wind, which, in these mountain areas often 
reaches tornado force. This huge mass (often there are several hun- 
dred tons of snow) is driven down the mountainside at great speed, 
sweeping everything before it. 

When it finally comes to rest, a thick icy crust is formed at top and 


sides. Beneath this crust, may lie men or animals trapped t 
Staub-Lawine in its mad rush. Rescue work must be swift | 
victims will die of suffocation. 

Danger spots where the Staub-Lawine is likely to start are w: 
and the Davos Research Station regularly undertakes the work « 
persing the huge pockets of drift snow which form the core « 
avalanche. 

The usual type of Spring avalanche, the Schlag-Lawine or 
Avalanche is much easier to guard against. The Schlag-Lawin 
bers down the mountain like a great clumsy river of snow, pt 
aside houses, bridges and any other obstructions that lie in its 
The Schlag-Lawine is caused by the snow that has piled up « 
the winter becoming unstable under the influence of the w 
spring weather. The top part of the snow mass loses its cohesic 
begins to slide downwards, helped by the slippery surface « 
frozen snow beneath. 

Similar to the Schlag-Lawine is the Grund-Lawine or G 
Avalanche, whose pecularity is the great amount of earth and rm 
that it accumulates and carries along with it. 

Against the Schlag-Lawine and the Grund-Lawine the Re 
Station has evolved a technique that is proving highly success 

(Continued on page 33) 


SKI GROUNDS ON THE MAGIC MOUNTAIN 5 eo 


Situated in the highest part of an Alpine mountain valley Davos is famous both as a health resort and as one of the most popular ski centers in Switzer- 
land. The scientists of the Research Station issue weekly bulletins to ski leaders warning them of possible avalanches, 
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ristan da Cunha consists of three small volcanic islands situated midway 
tween Cape Town and South America. The islands were named for 
e Portuguese admiral Tristao da Cunha who discovered them in 1506. 
: They were formally annexed by Great Britain in 1816. 


RING ITS SNOW CLAD peak seven thousand feet into the 
Tristan da Cunha presents @ magnificent spectacle when it is 
from the ocean. Lashed by the savage seas of the South Atlantic 
empestuous winds which shriek down the perpendicular sides of 
fountain with almost supernatural effect, the island looks like 
unearthly scene Dante might. have described. 

aat one sees on the mainland is less impressive. A few drab, 
tory houses with windows in one front only on account of .the 
are set amid a series of steep gulches ending in sandy dunes. 
i birds such as petrels, gulls, penguins and albatrosses huddle 
her in whatever shelter they can find, and the visitor is greeted 
group of warmly-wrapped natives whose faces wear the same 
expression as the landscape. The external sadness of this island 
fiven it the name “Triste ile de Tristan.” 

scovered in 1506 by the distinguished Portuguese admiral, 
ao da Cunha, the island is one of the few volcanic peaks por- 
ng from a submerged mountain chain linking the Cape of Good 
>with South America. The circumference is about twenty-one 
_ but its submarine-base is said to be about fifteen thousand 
‘e kilometers. Nearby there are two small islets, Ascension and 
essible, but the closest inhabited land is at St. Helena about 1320 
away. The volcano is extinct, the crater now being filled with 
e of ice cold water which furnishes an excellent water supply. 

» until 1816 the island was used as a lair for commerce raiders 
sscaped criminals or as a haven to shipwrecked seamen. A pirate 


d Jonathan Lambert settled down on Tristan in 1810 and led for 
é (Continued on page 34) 


There are few places where even small boats can land on Tristan, 
which is almost entirely surrounded by precipitous cliffs rising from 
the ocean from one thousand to two thousand feet. 


The inhabitants of Tristan da Cunha possess extraordinary health 
and fortitude. Despite the hardships of their lives they have refused 
frequently offers of land for settlement in South Africa. 


The inhabitants of Tristan were forced to build their stone cottages 
_on the only plateau section which is in the northwest part of the 
island. Goods are transported by ox cart. 
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5 ring in the SY, Zs of Hane 


by Bruce J. McKie - 


NEARBY NASSAU, capital of the’ 
hama Islands, is one of the few old w 
spots still left where “worry” is a dit 
remembered word that rhymes } 
“hurry.” 4 

When winter holds the North 1 


ages languor and easy living. Ex 
fruits and vegetables grow the 3 
around. The ocean, as beautiful as tr 
sea can be, is a handy source of seaf 
There has never been a frost in Nas 
and the lowest temperature on recor 
fifty-three degrees. 
Nassau has long been the mee 
ground for an international body 
sportsmen. The mellow winter clit 
promotes the constant enjoyment 
ie : sport.»Tennis, golf, polo, football, we 
prune oars ar skiing, spearfishing, cycling, sail 
This aerial view of the heart of Nassau in the Bahamas shows the harbor in which cruise ships dock, and, deep-sea fishing, and yacht racing 
at the upper left, Hog Island, site of famed Paradise Beach, ; ; 


year-round activities. There are wé 
polo matches at Clifford Park, in. 
shadow of Fort Charlotte; the golf course of the Baha 
8 Country Club attracts amateur and professional alike; t 
tournaments are arranged in the winter season, and such 
as Lloyd Budge, Pancho Segura and Gardner Mulloy have pla 
here in the past. 

(Continued on page 32) 


Many picnics are held on the secluded beaches of Nassau. This group | 
chosen a spot near the lighthouse on Hog Isl@nd. 


ompete against Nassau- 
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THE LATEST NEWS FOR TRAVELERS 


Skiing Resorts in France 

To tourists from any part of the 
world who consider winter to be the 
nost exhilarating seasou for sport 
ind exercise, France offers the bound- 
ess expanses of the highest and most 
yeautiful snow fields in Europe. 

Remarkable progress has been made 
since 1925 in developing winter sports 
facilities on the mountain slopes, de- 
spite the years of war and occupa- 
ion. In addition to the popular net- 
vork of ski runs covering the Vosges 
ind Jura mountains, the Alps, the 
?yrenees and the mountains of the 
Massif Central—with breath-taking 
mews, unequaled elsewhere, of great 
forests and high mountains—France 
ffers to skier and ordinary tourist 
like a great number of resorts which 
provide the visitor with a maximum 
of enjoyment, safety and comfort. 

Though they have now become the 
yackground to the most modern and 
he best equipped of mountain and 
vinter sports resorts and tourist cen- 
‘ers, all the natural charm and un- 
ipoiled beauty of these magnificent 
sites have been retained. Fast 
elepheriques carry skiers to heights 
yetween 5800 and 8500 feet; very soon 
iow the new telepherique of Col du 
Midi, Vallee Blanche, will convey 
hem to an altitude 12000 feet above 
‘ea level. From these telepheriques a 
web of marked and prepared ski runs 
jpreads out; some—like those of Bre- 
rent, Rochebrune and Serre Chevalier 
—have a world-wide reputation. Rack 
ind cable lifts, luge runs, skating 
rinks, ski jumps and teleskis are all 
‘0 be found in the long list of. sports 
facilities. 

Back at nightfall from long mid- 
nountain or high altitude runs or 
‘rom the nursery slopes, the skier 
will find at his choice in the ski and 
winter touring resorts all the luxury 
of the great hotels, the comfort of 
nore modest ones or a homely wel- 
tome in inn and boarding house, and 
ill the amenities.of a large town. The 
1umber and variety of these centers, 
with their many mountain rest-huts 
ind chalets, give the winter traveler 
t wide selection; for his safety, he 
van learn at any of them the French 
nethod of skiing—the best—by means 
xf which French teams have won the 
thampionships of the world. 

The Alps, highest of French moun- 
ains, and the Pyrenees provide mag- 
lificently situated modern resorts. 


In Savoy, the region of Mont- 
3lan¢e, three centers of international 
epute—Chamonix, Megeve and Val 
’Isere—lie close to La Clusaz, Les 
Sondamines, les Allues, St-Bon-Cour- 
hevel, Moriond, Morzine and Saint- 


Gervais-les-Bains and a number of 
more modest winter tourist resorts. 
This is the best equipped region of 
France, and the one where the snow 
it at its best. In Dauphine, near 
Grenoble, the Alpe d’Huez, Villars de 
Lans and the districts of La Char- 
treuse, Le Vercors and |’Oisans, have 
the most abundant snow. 

The Briancon region, with a great 
winter sports center at Serre Che- 
valier, is an alpine district in which 
folklore remains a living thing; here 
the sun shines on good, deep snow. 

Towards the south, Auron and the 
Maritime Alps provide all the enjoy- 
ment of snow less than three hours 
journey away from the Mediterranean. 

Lastly, the Massif Central—with the 
celebrated health resort of the Mont- 
Doré—the Vosges and the Jura Moun- 
tains are graced by some of the most 
beautiful high-altitude forests in 
France. 

It seems but yesterday that now 
celebrated resorts of the Alps and the 
Pyrenees were but poor mountain 
hamlets ; tomorrow the names of other 
little known villages, now being pro- 
vided with hotels and equipment, will 
be equally celebrated. 

These resorts, these mountain slopes, 
are within easy reach of all. Thanks 
to French air and railway services and 
to the magnificent road system, vast 
expanses of snow are but a night’s 
journey from Paris and the other 
great European capitals. 


North Carolina Welcomes Winter 


This year there will be little gap 
between the traditional ‘summer’ and 
“winter” seasons in North Carolina. 
While resorts\ in the mountains began 
booking October visitors coming to 
view the “leaf” season, Sandhills re- 
sorts already were opening. 

The Sandhill resorts of Pinehurst 
and Southern Pines and the country 
around are the most popular for early 
winter visitors. Golf dominates ac- 
tivity at both places, but riding, arch- 
ery, tennis, skeets, are enjoyed. South- 
ern Pines has frequent “drag” fox 
hunts, using the famous Moore 
County Hounds. 

Both are readily accessible via Sea- 
board Railway, and Southern Pines is 
on U. S. No. 1, with Pinehurst six 
miles off this route. Resort Airlines, 
Inc., provides a fast and popular char- 
ter service to the airport lying be- 
tween the two towns. 


Rates vary widely. Pinehurst has 


several hotels with rates as low as- 


$10 per day American and going up 
to $28. 

Ordinarily there are furnished 
apartments and cottages for rent. Ho- 


tels report strong to heavy bookings 
throughout the season which runs 
from October through April. 

Southern Pines has an even greater 
variety of accommodations, including 
excellent hotels, tourist homes, apart- 
ments and cottages. Reports indicate 
substantial reservations. 

In the area are six first class golf 
courses and several clubs and golf 
hotels. Naturally, the game is empha- 
sized, and tournaments are held 
throughout the winter. 

The Sandhill country is a geological 
marvel and its origin as yet not fully 
explained. Apparently the bed of an 
ancient sea, the belt of sand supports 
a forest of pines, and it is said to be 
one of the few places where you can 
get sun tan from above and below— 
from the sun overhead, and the 
warmth of reflection from the sands. 
The terrain is gently rolling. 

The fact that the area lies within a 
thermal belt accounts for its usually 
mild weather, but the secret of the 
weather charm lies in the sand itself, 
wuich greedily soaks up any rainfall. 
Outdoor sports are possible most days 
of the year. 


Cruise Liners for Bermuda 

Bermuda is welcoming early in the 
new year the first cruise of a trans- 
Atlantic liner since the war. The 
Furness Bermuda Line in conjunction 
with the Holland-America Line will 
operate the well-known lVeendam for 
this service, and there will be three 
six-day cruises. The first sailing from 
New York will be on February 3rd, 
and two subsequent ones on March 16 
and April 27. The ship will accommo- 
date around 550 passengers. 

Programs for shore excursions are 
being planned. Arrangements will be 
made for cycling along foliage-cov- 
ered streets to view historic places 


ip. 


and old homes with their lovely gar- 
dens, then on through lanes to wide 
vistas of beaches for sun-bathing and 
swimming, Or, if one prefers, the 
same trips can be taken by carriage 
or in one of the new miniature mo- 
tors. Sightseeing can be done on the 
water by boats which go around the 
Islands and by air with the new sky 
cruises. Visits will be made to the 
seventeenth century towns, the an- 
cient crystal caves, Tom Moore’s tay- 
ern, famous restaurants and_ hotels. 
There will be time, too, for shopping 
in Hamilton for fine china, wools, 
sweaters and perfumes, as well as 
native Bermuda novelties and _ per- 
fume. On the schedule for sport- 
lovers will be opportunities for sail- 
ing, fishing, tennis and golf. 

Enroute to and from the Islands, 
the /’eendam will provide a series of 
entertainments under the direction of 
a cruise staff. A special dance orches- 
tra is being engaged and besides music 
and dancing, there will be indoor and 
deck sports. In addition to movies, 
special programs will be staged by 
theatrical talent. 

The VVeendam is not unknown to 
Bermuda as it serviced the Islands for 
some fourteen months several years 
ago. Before the initial run, the ship 
will be put in drydock in Holland by 
the Holland-America Line for a six 
weeks’ overhauling. During the war, 
the ship was in Holland, and prior to 
returning to passenger sevice, it was 
completely re-conditioned. Among the 
innovations is a new deck bar, and a 
very unique smoking room paneled in 
oak from old British battleships. 

The Furness-Bermuda Line has an- 
nounced the rates for the cruise at 
$140.00 and up, plus faxes. The pas- 
sengers will use the ship as their hotel 
throughout, and the docking will be at 
Hamilton, 


ON THE BEACH AT NASSAU 


Nassau beaches are usually sheltered from the wind by overhanging rocks. 

They are bathed in sunlight the year around. The climate of Nassau is so 

mellow that beach picnics are often held by moonlight. Christopher Colum- 

bus said of the Bahamas: “This country excels all others as far as the day 
surpasses the night in splendor.” 
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INTO THE CANADIAN NORTH BY TRACTOR TRAIN 
(Continued from page 23) 


attention and no hospital hush. You’ve 
just got to be rugged. 

At Red Sucker Lake our plans 
were changed. The “breaking trip” 
to Bearskin Lake had to be abandoned, 
due to slush conditions which made it 
impossible to move through the coun- 
try speedily. The freight for Island 
Lake had to be taken through now, 
if ever. We had already lost con- 
siderable time through breakdowns 
and slush. 

“Never saw a worse winter in my 
life for freighting,’ Hi complained 
bitterly. “The snow came so early 
that the lakes haven’t had a chance 
to make good strong ice—too much 
slush.” 

Beyond the post at Red Sucker 
Lake lay the stretch of lakes and port- 
ages leading to Island Lake sixty 
miles distant. The slush was particu- 
larly bad on these lakes, so much that 
some days we crossed only a single 
lake. “The lake-a-day freighters’ we 
dubbed ourselves, without mirth. 

We had to cut a road around one of 
the lakes. Snowplow and caterpillar 
went into action, slashing down pole- 
like trees, a tang of bruised ever- 
greens in the air. Hi Johnson, the 
swing boss, watched the cat as it 
moved down the road he had selected. 
He frowned as the muskeg rose and 
fell with the passing weight. 

He had just about decided to take 
the chance anyway, when Harry 
Simitoski leaned forward on his axe. 
It sank down into the muskeg, right 
to the head, and a rank odor arose. 

“That settles it. Slush or no. slush, 
we'll try the lake,” Hi decided grimly. 
Then he explained, “The muskeg 
might have taken a few of the loads, 
but the last ones whould have sunk. 
There’s lots of tractors in muskeg 
lakes. You go down nearly as fast 
as through the ice. And you lose 
the machine, that’s for sure,” 

The slush was bad. Soft weather 
and the tractor treads made it that 
much worse. The under-surface of 
blue’ ice sinks beneath the continued 
weight, and every on-coming tractor 
finds more water and slush piled up 
in front of him. I saw it fully five 
feet high on the ‘radiators, water 
flooding into the cab. 

A rough portage led to Island Lake 
with its thousands of islands. Ann 
and I lounged on the roof of the ca- 
boose in the mild weather, yodelling 
sea-chanties at the top of our lungs. 
It didn’t matter that we went off key 
—no one could hear us over the noise 
of the tractors. 

The freighting season was already 
well-advanced, for it was the middle 
of March, and spring was on its way. 
We could tell by the wine-red of the 
osiers, the swelling buds of the birch- 
es, and the yellow in the tamaracks. 
The Chinook wind had cut away the 
snowdrifts, leaving hollows around 
the bole of every tree. The men were 
in good spirits, and at the end of the 
portage, a snowball scrimmage was 
but natural. The soft snow was per- 
fect for packing—and Ann and I 
made perfect targets. 

We stayed that night on the port- 
age, waiting for daylight to show us 
a safe route through the slush we 
knew to be ahead. One of the boys 
had brought along a battery radio in 
the red caboose, and it made good en- 
tertainment until the announcer’s 
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dulcet tones declared, ‘Well, folks, 
Spring is just around the corner. Any 
day now you'll see the red and yel- 
low tractors tearing up the brown 
earth... .” 

Hi’s poker face twitched. “Shut 
the damned thing off!” he snapped, 
and stalked out of the caboose. Spring 
was the last thing he wanted to see, 
just then. 

It took two days to reach Garden 
Hill settlement on Island Lake. Fast 
as they could work, the men unloaded 
the freight for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, for the missions, for the 
Department of Indian Affairs. 

Visitors dropped in for social chats. 
Two Oblate missionaries presented a 
rather strange appearance with parkas 
girdled over their cassocks, , beaded 
moccasins on feet, and their robes 
flapping in the wind as they rode be- 
hind the dog-sled. Equally important, 
we were able restock our empty lar- 
der at the post. 

By that time, I knew most of the 
secrets of the boiled bean, more than 
a little about salt pork and boiled fish, 
too much about moosemeat. Our sup- 
plies, geared for ten days, had 
stretched to the state of rationing out 
the butter and meat. Potatoes had 
been finished long since, as well as 
canned vegetables and dried apples. 
Powdered milk and sugar tins were 
getting alarmingly low. The Island 
Lake post looked as good to us as if 
we'd ‘never seen a store before. 

As fast as the freight was unloaded, 
the empty sleighs were double-decked 
to reduce the drag. A  final-drive 
bearing went in one of the machines, 
and that tractor too went aboard a 
sleigh. A payload of frozen pickerel 
was picked up, and off we went again, 
homeward bound at last. 

On the home trail we met the other 
freighting outfits at various points 
along the road. For all the rivalry 
between the different outfits, courtesy 
of the road prevails. If two swings 
meet on a portage trail, the more 
lightly loaded gives way to the heavier. 
But the tractors are uncoupled to 
break a road for the other fellow, and 
help him get his loads across in 
double-quick time. It’s only common- 
sense of course, but it’s courtesy all 
the same. 

News and messages are exchanged, 
advice as to conditions ahead on the 
trail. ‘Watch for the cracks in God’s 
Lake,” we were warned. Often a 
signal of crossed evergreen trees was 
set up as a warning not to use a dan- 
gerous route. 

Other courtesies were in evidence 
too. “Short of fuel oil? Sure, I can 
let you have five barrels.” ‘Good, 
and you can pick up five from my 
cache.” 

Fun and humor are lacking on the 
tractor swings, with so little time off 
for play. But at Red Sucker post, 
unloading the freight had to wait un- 
til daylight. Someone got news of a 
“squaw hop” in one of the Indian 
cabins. Four of us decided to go. 

We trudged across a trail which we 
could not see, only feel with our feet 
as we went along, guided by the odd 
bit of evergreen branch thrust into 
the snow. After about a mile, we 
reached the little shanty of poles plas- 
tered over with mud. Down through 
a tiny doorway we went, and into the 
lamp-lit cabin. 


/ 


“Ladies to the left, gents to the the freight is unloaded, there’s little 
right,” seemed the rule. The ladies” delay on the return trip back to steel. 


were from a few months old to an age 
of deep -wrinkles, but few of the 
bobby-sox age. Several of the In- 
dians from our outfit were there al- 
ready—gay young blades, we discov- 
ered. The Councillor welcomed us, 
and we ranged ourselves on the floor 
with our hosts. 

To the music of a guitar and a 
violin, impassive Indian youngsters 
stamped out the beat, and finally the 
Councillor called for partners. Our 
partners were the Indian lads, light- 
footed as cats even in heavy boots. 
They used a sort of double-shuffle in 
the square dance, and the pace was 
fast and furious. 

Without a sign of emotion of any 
kind, the stolid Indians kept on stamp- 
ing while. the white visitors got 
entangled in the intricacies of “Dip 
and dive with the ocean wave, outside 
under, inside over... .”’ The Indian 
caller knew no word of English except 
the square dance calls, I learned later. 


‘We didn’t stay for lunch, though a 


huge pot of beans on the stove gave 
a promise of light refreshments to 
come. ; 

But such frivolities have scant place 
in the life of the tractor swing. Once 


We hurtled along at five miles an 
hour in “company notch” or top gear, 
and if you don’t think that’s fast, I 
can.only say that speed is purely a 
relative matter. It was rough beyond 
words. 

“This is the last year I’m going to 
haul freight,” the men swear. But 
next season finds them at it again. 
Jack Sennick, a Ukrainian-Canadian, 
has been saying it for sixteen years. 
But wind-up of the season means a 
party, when all irritations of the road 
are forgotten. It means paying-off, 
with a bonus for a good season. ~ 

And all the way south to The Pas, 
and beyond, they go right on freight- 
ing. Their conversation is a _ post- 
mortem, of all the incidents of the 
trip just past, or of work with other 
outfits, comparisons and contrasts. ] 
heard almost as much freighting done 
on the slow train down from the north 
as I had heard in the lengthy days on 
the trail. 

It will be a long time before I for- 
get their hearty voices roaring out 
words adapted to a western melody, 
“Give me my old Lynn tractor, yo- 


hoover 
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TO HAVANA WITH THE FLY-BY-NIGHT CLUB 
(Continued from page 19) 


In addition to the lavishly touted 
show places there are well over a 
hundred night clubs which are not 
listed with the tourist-bureau, do not 
appear in newspaper ads, have no 
telephones or illuminated signs, but 
plenty of rumpus. 

Most of these cluster shoulder to 
shoulder around the “grand circle” 
out near the fashionable Yacht Club 
or dot the darker lanes leading away 


from the city. proper with the accent 


on the proper. By day, they look 
like a bunch of dreary, half-baked 
hamburger-shacks; but by night, no, 
no, no! In the back room is what 
the boys will have. Some of the most 
original and spicy floor shows are put 
on by these dumps whose chief 
patrons are working-men, their 
girls, and a few underworld char- 
acters. The entertainment is joy- 
ously amoral, but the average tourist 
hasn’t sense enough to go beyond the 
inevitable bar which fronts the street. 
‘Cubans think fat is ae They 
also think it is attractive and so most 
of the show-girls and popular To- 
matoes in the amateur class are on 
the plump side according to our 
standards. Cubans adore night-life 
and take naturally to it. In the many 
public dance-halls which operate seven 
nights a week, on the floor of the 
great rococo opera-house of a Sun- 
day evening the people, black, white 
and yellow, dance together endlessly 
to slowish music, a couple seldom 
moving off a space about three feet 
square. When the music quickens, 
that is the intermission, couples stand 
still and talk until the slower rhythm 
is resumed. Men dance with their 
hats on. From the boxes and balcony 
of the Opera, fine Cuban ladies, out 
slumming with suave escorts, look on 
but never participate. However, they 
stay up just as late as hoi-polloi. 

As a matter of fact all Havana is 
one big night-spot. Going to bed 
seems to be considered a sign of weak- 


ness. At no matter what small hou: 
couples are still strolling the streets 
even in the fabulous Chinese quarter : 
wolves are on the prowl, guitars are 
active and coffee bars are widely glow- 
ing into the gentle darkness. 

These boite de nmt sell coffee short. 
demi-tasse of TNT with a dash o: 
uranium added if one is to judge by 
the effect. One small cup will senc 
you out to strangle wild lions, anc 
half a cup has been known to sober 
up the most truculent drunk. The 
coffee-jag is very popular locally 
strictly avoided by  pleasure-ben 
Americans who know how fast it 
takes the bend out of bender. 

In the old days only the men oi 
Cuba went to the nightspots—to the 
cabarets, the naughty little vaudevill 
theaters, the cafés where groups 0 
girls once openly “sat for company’ 
as the Spaniards so politely put it 
Now Cuban business men take thei 
wives and their business friends t 
the better night clubs. In fact sucl 
parties dominate the crowd at sucl 
places as The Tropicana or the Jockey 
Club. : 

These are ladies of the same clas: 
of rich Cuban who a few short year: 
ago wore flower-filled mantillas  t¢ 
the grand opening of the Casino Na 
cional, seldom went out in public ex 
cept to government parties or t¢ 
church. Now they throng the nigh 
clubs in an astonishing blaze of sar 
torial glory almost as intriguing t 
the feminine outsider as the floo: 
show. \ 

The recent growth of Cuban nigh 
clubs is a-war-product, American: 
have always loved to go somewher 
the neighbors won’t see them behaving; 
as they would never behave at home 
When Paris folded temporarily 
Havana simply took over, and witl 
the aid of the Night Club Special i: 
likely to hold its own for some time 


yet. 
* * * 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 

and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and_play- 


THE WORLD FOOD EMERGENCY 


It is one of the purposes of the Na- 
tional Travel Club “to establish a closer 
relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to secure the cause of in- 
ternational peace and justice.” Our mem- 
bers are therefore urged to cooperate with 
the Citizen’s Food Committee and the 
Cabinet Food Committee in carrying out 
their plan to meet the world food emer- 
gency. 

The situation in Europe is desperate. 
It’s true that in the better parts of many 
large cities, you will see little evidence 
of hunger. But the average man is always 
hungry, and outside the cities, many peo- 
ple are coming closer and closer to actual 
starvation. The people’s resistance is so 
low that thousands are dying of pneu- 
monia and tuberculosis. This winter the 
suffering will be tragic. 

While hunger spreads _in Europe, 
Americans are still eating at a record 
rate—far above pre-war. America, with 
its record 1,450,000,000 bushel wheat crop 
is the major source of relief. Wheat is 
the heart of the problem because wheat 
is one of the cheapest, most easily ship- 
ped, most nourishing of foods, and be- 
cause our own corn crop is off by about 
nine hundred million bushels from last 
year’s record. 

As Secretary of State Marshall has 
stated “During this critical period in 
world affairs, food is a vital factor in our 
foreign policy. And the attitude of Ameri- 
cans toward food can make or break our 
efforts to achieve peace and security 
throughout the world.” 

The warning is emphatic. What the 
public is asked to do can not be em- 
phasized too frequently. Here is the pro- 
gram which the National Travel Club 
endorses enthusiastically— —s_- 

Save Meat - Poultry - Eggs 

A. On Meatless Tuesday do not eat 
major meats such as beef, veal, lamb and 
pork. (Exceptions: meat by-products such 
as liver, kidneys, brains, sweetbreads, 
hearts, pigs feet and pigs knuckles, tripe, 
oxtail and tongue. ) 

B. On Poultryless and Eggless Thurs- 
day do not eat chicken, turkey, geese, 
ducks, and their eggs should not be 
served. 

C. All other days: 

1. Use eggs and egg dishes in modera- 

tion. = ; 

2. Use the less expensive kinds of meat 
and poultry, such as: chuck short 
ribs, spareribs, rump, shoulder, 
breast, flank, brisket, bottom round, 
shank, sausage, frankfurters, shank 
end of ham, canned meats, and 
stewing chickens. 

3. If using the tender cuts, such as 
roasts, plan to use every bit, includ- 
ing the bones for soup. 
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Save Wheat 

A. Make moderate use of bread, rolls, 
and crackers with meals. Save a slice of 
bread a day. If you eat out, cooperate 
with restaurants which serve bread and 
butter only on request. 

B. Buy less, and do less baking of foods 
in which flour is the main ingredient, 
such as cakes, cookies, pastry, biscuits 
and muffins. For example, one-crust pies 
should be given preference. 

C. Don’t waste bread. Use dry bread as 
an ingredient in main dishes and desserts 
such as cheese fondue, bread pudding, 
casserole dishes, and as crumbs in scal- 
loped dishes. 

Waste Nothing 
A. Don’t help anyone to more than he 


can eat. 


B. Clean your plate at every meal. 
C. Use the foods that are plentiful in 
local markets. 


OUTWITTING THE WIND 


Old man wind and one of science’s 
newest developments—the radar altim- 
eter — are helping United Air Lines 
Mainliner three hundred crews to cut 
travel time and increase operational ef- 
ficiency between the Mainland and Ha- 
waii through a “pressure pattern” type 
of route selection. 

The simple expedient of seeking out 
favorable tail winds has trimmed as much 
as forty-five minutes from United’s sched- 
uled nine and one-half hours flying time 
between San Francisco and Honolulu. 

It’s all a matter of fitting the flight 
track around pressure areas to benefit 
from helping winds. Such a system re- 
quires accurate meterological data before 
and during the trip plus efficient naviga- 
tion in setting up and carrying out flight 
plans. 

All United’s Mainliner three hundred’s 
flying between San Francisco and Hono- 
lulu are equipped with high altitude 
radar altimeters. These instruments reg- 
ister the plane’s absolute height above 
the water at all times. By comparing the 
height with readings of the plane’s pres- 
sure altimeter, the navigator can plot the 
pressure area altitude and plan a course 
to take advantage of favorable winds. 


grounds, and of our waterways; the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


United Air Lines played a major part 
in development of radio altimeter fore- 
runners of the radar altimeter. This early 
equipment, developed by Western Elec- 
tric, was demonstrated in United’s flying 
laboratory on a coast-to-coast tour in 
1938. 

Mindful that winds of the northern 
hemisphere flow clockwise in a high pres- 
sure area and counter clockwise in a low 
pressure area, United’s navigators study 
upper air charts before takeoff, then fre- 
quently check their instruments while 
in flight to determine any shifts in the 
pressure areas. 

The navigator keeps pilots informed of 
any shifts in the weather and advises 
them of the course to be flown to keep 
on the proper side of the prevailing pres- 
sure area and thus to obtain advantage- 
ous winds. This method of flying around 
a pressure area to avoid slowing head 
winds is called “dog-legging.” 

Pressurized cabins of United’s deluxe 
four-engined Douglas DC-6 type trans- 
ports enable planes to fly up to 20,000 
feet while cabin “altitude” remains at 
8,000 feet or below. This gives United’s 
pilots much more leeway in seeking fav- 
orable pressure areas than would be pos- 
sible in planes without pressurized 
cabins. 


MALTA FOR TOURISTS 


Due to the fact that Malta is a pound- 
sterling area and is thus open to travelers 
from Great Britain under the current 
British currency restrictive measures, the 
little island in mid-Mediterranean is pre- 
paring to receive an unusually large num- 
ber of English visitors this winter. Malta 
is now easily accessible by ship and plane, 
and offers many inducements to winter 
sunshine-seekers, 


Lying off the southernmost tip of Ku- 
rope, it possesses a delightfully mild 
climate. Lemon and almond trees blos- 
soming in February lend a springlike 
touch to the scene. Formerly a strong- 
hold of the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, and long a bone of contention be- 
tween Moslem and Christian, Malta has 
great historical interest. During the re- 
cent war, in recognition of the heroism 
of its people under many months of ter- 
rific air bombardment, King George VI, 
honored the island with the “George 
Cross.” 


Remarkable progress has been made in 
repairing the wartime destruction, and 
Malta is again ready to resume its place 
as a Mediterranean holiday resort. Val- 
etta, the principal city, is a port of call 
for most ships bound between Britain 
and the Suez Canal. By air it is now only 
six and one-half hours away from Lon- 
don and three hours’ flight from Cairo. 


oi 


SPITZBERGEN—ARCTIC ENIGMA 
(Continued from page 16) 


she retained her coalmine at Barents- 
burg, on Ice Fjord. 

The Soviet’s view today is that the 
Paris Treaty is no longer valid be- 
cause some of the signatories fought 
against the Allies in the recent war, 
and because it “disregards Russia’s 
security and economic interests.” To 
ensure the former and safeguard the 
latter she proposes the joint Russo- 
Norwegian defence of the islands. 
Meanwhile, one Norwegian report 
says fortifications are already going 
up around the Soviet mines on Ice 
Fjord, and another that Norwegian 
troops will be withdrawn from this 
polar archipelago by next spring. 

The value of Svalbard is not con- 
fined to its strategical location. Ge- 
ologists have found valuable iron-ore 
deposits beneath the fjels. Gold and 
silver has been discovered, too. But 
the islands’ present economic value 
lies in their considerable coal beds. 

Before the war, Norwegian miners 
cut an average of 500,000 tons of 
high-grade bunker coal annually, the 
2,300 Russians at Barentsburg aver- 
aging nearly 300,000 tons annually 
Throughout winter months the ice of 
Ice “Fjord was black with coal dust, 
as Norse and Russian miners worked 
beneath the glare of arclights and the 
flickering flash of the aurora borealis, 
piling up stocks of coal for the arrival 
of Norwegian and Soviet colliers 
when the ice “went out” in April. 
In 1939, Murmansk and Archangel 
relied entirely for their coal supplies 
on Spitzbergen. 

Inevitably Spitzbergen became a 
German objective. But the Allies 
struck first. August 25, 1941 saw a 
joint British-Canadian-N orwegian 
force sail up Ice Fjord to evacuate 
the population and destroy the mines 
and other installations that might 
benefit the Germans. 

Norwegian trappers 
of - them—were called 
mountainous, frozen interior; and 
twenty-four hours after the Nor- 
wegians were taken off, the Russian 
community was on its way to Mur- 
mansk in British ships. The bar at 
the once-comfortable hotel at Advent 
Bay no longer heard the rollicking 
laughter of trappers and snuppes- 
drinking miners. The schools were 
silent, likewise the cinema and the 
library. In dll Spitzbergen only one 
man remained. A trapper, he had 
lived among the mountains for years 
and flatly refused to leave. 

Three weeks later a German force 
landed at Svalbard, and, taken pris- 
oner, the lone Norwegian was sent to 
a prison camp in Norway. 

The enemy raid on Spitzbergen 
availed him nothing more than this 
one prisoner, not, that is, in concrete 
things, for he found the coal stocks 
still burning, the wireless station 
wrecked, the mines out of action. But 
Spitzbergen still served a military 
purpose, and the Allies decided to re- 
occupy the archipelago. 

May, 1942 saw two little ships, the 
sealer Selis and the  icebreaker 
Isbjorn, put one hundred British and 
Norwegian troops ashore at the head 
of Ice Fjord. 

Suddenly a four-engined German 
Condor roared into the attack, sink- 
ing the ships and spraying the’ new- 
comers with cannongun fire. When 
Amundsen cancelled his plans for a 


about thirty 
in from the 
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polar flight from Spitzbergen in 1923 
the Germans moved in, paying special 
attention to suitable locations for air- 
fields. This espionage was com- 
pleted long before war broke out, and 
thus the enemy knew just where and 
how to build an airbase in Svalbard. 

The newly arrived Allied force 
made for Barentsburg, sixty miles 
from the Germans at Longyear, Sub- 
sequently a  reconnoitreing party 
made a fantastic journey across the 
twenty-five-miles-wide glaciers to 
Longyear. Including one-time miners 
at “The City,” the little party reached 
this settlement by way of a labyrinth 
of passages, the outlet to one of 
which directly faced the German 
force. 

Food ran short at Barentsburg, un- 
til one of the men remembered that 
the pre-war Russian community there 
kept pigs. He searched beneath the 
snow in the sty, and sure enough, 
found sufficient pork, nicely frozen, 


to maintain the force for some 
weeks ! 

Early in July a further Allied force 
landed near Barentsburg, and _ the 


middle of the month saw the whole 
force move on the Germans at Long- 
year City, only to find the enemy 
troops had been evacuated by air, 
whereupon an Allied meteorological 
station was built for beaming weather 
data to Britain. But war was to re- 
turn to polar Svalbard. First, a 
German weather station was discov- 
ered at lonely Kross Fjord, and its 
crew were engaged and driven into 
the interior, there to starve. And 
then, in September, 1943, the two 
battleships Scharnhorst and Tirpitz 
together with seven destroyers en- 
tered Ice Fjord. The battle was 
short and bloody; the Norwegian po- 
sitions were saturated with shellfire, 
and captured by landing parties, al- 
though most of the Norwegians man- 
aged to retire safely into the moun- 
tains from which they emerged to 
rebuild the . meteorological’ station 
when the enemy once again withdrew. 

The value of Ice Fjord in naval 
strategy is readily appreciated when it 
is seen that, at least in summer (when 
it is ice-free) this inlet can accom- 
modate a battleship the size of the 
Tirpitz. No less is the flanking tun- 
dra serviceable for aircraft, even in 
winter when the wind skims down 
from the Ice Barrier. 

Svalbard is one of the loneliest cor- 
ners of the world outside the Ant- 
arctic. Summer and winter, one hears 
the cracking report of ice breaking 
away from the mighty glaciers to 
float away, glistening mountains ’ of 
ice rising perhaps three hundred feet 
above tumbled masses of packice. 

Today, Spitzbergen is once again 
humming with activity. Beneath a 
polar moon that spirals upwards as it 
grows to the full, screwing down 
again as it sets (a most peculiar ef- 
fect, this!) Norwegian miners are 
breaking all pre-war output records. 
All being well they will cut more coal 
this year than the joint Russian-Nor- 
wegian figure of 780,000 tons in 1939. 

As for the Russian mines, little is 
known beyond the fact that a party 
of mining engineers and explorers 
left Murmansk for Spitzbergen last 
year. But the odds are in favor of 
Spitzbergen, the Arctic Enigma, be- 
coming a Russian base. 


IT’S SPRING IN THE ISLES OF JUNE 
(Continued from page 28) \ 


All the=hetels remain open during 
the winter season, and there are 
scores of guest houses, private homes 
and apartment dwellings. 

One of the most famous thorough- 
fares in the world is historic Bay 
Street, Nassau’s “Main Street.’’ 
Through Bay Street, in the buc- 
caneering days, strode such figures 
as Blackbeard, Horingold,- and the 
women pirates, Mary Read and Ann 
Bonney. Blackbeard held court un- 
der a wild fig tree in Nassau’s public 
square, and levied taxes on the popu- 
lace until the frigates of the Navy 
and the arrival of Governor Woodes 
Rogers made piracy a fatal enter- 
prise. 

Onee, even, for a brief day, Bay 
Street echoed to the tread of in- 
vaders. Admiral Ezekiel Hopkins of 
the U. S. Navy arrived during the 


Revolutionary War, and captured the’ 


island of New Providence on which 
Nassau stands, departing after a day 
with» all the powder, arms and am- 
munition that he and his Bully Boys 
could muster. It was the shortest in- 
vasion on record. : 

Later, during the Civil War, the 
swift, black ships of the blockade 
runners made Nassau their port of 
call, and the Rhett Butlers of the era 
shopped for English doeskin in Bay 
Street’s stores, and sent home “pret- 
ties” for their Scarletts. 


a games room, silver sands and an 
expanse of water that defies descrip- 
tion; now turquoise, now aquamarine, — 
now sapphire. There is also a cozy 
little bar, where visitors may sip tall, 
cool drinks in their swim-suits, or 
have lunch served to them on the 
beach or at secluded tables in the 
shade of towering palms. 

Close by are the Sea Gardens,’ 
where visitors peer through many 
fathoms of clear water at the pro- 
fusion of undersea life beneath them. — 
The water around the Bahamas has_ 
become ‘the undersea laboratories of 
such noted submarine explorers as_ 
John Ernest Williamson, inventor of 
the Photosphere, Doctor William 
Beebe, designer of the Bathysphere 
and Constance and Wesley Mueller, - 
whose photographs of undersea life 
in the reefs around the islands have 
brought them wide acclaim. 

Nassau’s waterfront is fringed with 
a motley array of craft. Close to the 
sleek yachts of visiting boatmen and 
the lofty bows of the luxury liners, 
the squat little vessels that comprisel 


| 
: 
: 
: 


“the Out Island fleet bob at anchor,” 


. 


And now, even today, in a modern . 


setting, this old world atmosphere 


persists. Horse-drawn carriages clip- _ 


clop past the shiny automobiles in the 
taxi ranks; colored women carry 
bundles on their heads, walking with 
easy grace; creaky drays rumble past 
the Public Square, and when the 
cruise ships dock the water is alive 
with the tiny dinghies of gnome-like 
colored boys, who dive for coins 
thrown them by the passengers, and 
cache them for safekeeping in their 
mouths. 

From their vantage points on Nas- 
sau’s mainland, the old forts look 
sternly seaward. Fort Montagu, 
shaped like a salt-box house, built to 
guard the eastern entrance to the har- 
bor after previous attacks by the 
Spaniards; Fort’ Charlotte, honey- 
combed with subterranean passages, 
which guards the western approach ; 
Fort Fincastle, built on a hilly slope 
and shaped like a Mississippi “Show 
Boat.” Relics of the past, these old 
garrisons are invaded each year—by 
hordes of visitors, but the only shoot- 
ing that the old forts see nowadays 
is done by amateur camera-men. 

Behind Fort Fincastle lies the 
Queen’s Staircase, sixty-six steps 
carved from the solid rock. Legend 
has it that the staircase was the work 
of the slaves, done after their eman- 
cipation by Queen Victoria as a 
memorial to their freedom. The 
steps are so steep that only a long- 
legged queen could ascend them with 
dignity. 

From Prince George Wharf where 
the cruise ships dock, glass-bottomed 


boats ply between Nassau and Hog~ 


Island, just five minutes by boat from 
New Providence and site of famed 
Paradise Beach. Here, under striped 
parasols or in shaded cabanas, visi- 
tors stretch in the sun and shrug 
their shoulders over the falling mer- 
cury in the North. The beach offers 


their crazy-quilt sails aslant to the 
evening breeze. 

The Out Islands are the outer 
islands of the Bahamas, and are scat-_ 
tered around Nassau like chicks 
around an old hen. From the islands 
native seamen pilot their tiny craft, 
often for hundreds of miles through” 
reefs, with only the sun, the stars” 
and their uncanny knowledge of sea- 
manship to guide them. To Nassau _ 
they come, bringing produce to be 
sold at market; pigs, sheep, goats, 
poultry and vegetables. 

Bahamian seamen are among the ; 
best in the world and one annual 
event in which local yachtsmen shine 
is the Miami-Nassau Mid-Ocean race,! 
while weekly races are held through-~ 
out the winter. i 

Forty miles from the northeast tip” 
of New Providence island a modern 
dairy has been established. It was 
developed by an enterprising Ameri-_ 
can visitor to these shores who came_ 
to Nassau and stayed. As a result 
of his endeavour Nassau now has — 
ample supplies of fresh, pasteurized 
milk, cream, eggs, butter and poultry. - 

Fifty miles of paved roads in Nas- ; 
sau make driving a pleasure. Visitors 
may bring their own cars over, or 
hire a car for the duration of their | 
stay. Complimentary driving licenses 
are given for a period not exceeding : 
three months. / 

American citizens require only some 
means of identification. British subg 
jects do not require passports to en-— 
ter the colony, but require visaed - 
passports for re-entry into the U. S._ 
All other nations must have valid | 


‘ 
’ 
‘ 
; 


passports. 

Winter in Nassau belies the old 
world semblance of unhurried leisure. 
Socialites start the season with a 
champagne - and - caviar whirl, and 
Nassau’s night clubs are open until 
the small hours. Once again Bay 
Street is thronged with men in light 
sports clothes, and women in summer 
prints and “spectator” frocks, and it 
seems hard to believe that other peo- 
ple are stoking furnaces and putting 
chains on cars just a few hours plane 
journey away. 


Wie 


Vv SEARCH OF THE MAGIC OF OLD NEW ORLEANS 


(Continued from page 13) 


As we walked along, we kept duck- 
y countless buckets being let down 

ropes by third-story housewivés, 
10 thus did their shopping from the 
ocery man. 


Further on, my _ tour-conductor 
sgested we have something to eat. 
low about a poor boy?” he said. 
. what?” I asked. “Come along 
d you'll see,” he smiled. 
We went into a tiny shop and my 
st ordered two roast beefs. In a 
yment we were served two large 
ndwiches made by cutting a twenty- 
sht-inch loaf of French bread in 
If, then splitting it lengthwise. It 
is piled with diced roast-beef, let- 
ce and tomatoes and drowned in 
avy. They taste wonderful, al- 
ough they're slightly unwieldy. 
hen you pay, you realize why they 
e called poor boys. At that time 
ey cost a dime, and a half is/all 
yone can eat. 
Among the scores-of New Orleans 
ligious denominations are a large 
mber of Negro cults, Perhaps none 
more interesting and colorful, than 
at founded by Mother Catherine 
als, High Priestess of New Or- 
ins cults, and onetime leader of 
e Church of the Innocent Blood, 
rerunner of many of the “spiritu- 
st’ churches among Negroes in 
ew Orleans. Mother Catherine 
irted her Manger and the Church 
nothing but her own ingenuity 
d imagination. 
A former kitchen servant, she left 
entucky, came to New Orleans, and 
ren she was refused treatment for 
paralytic stroke by a white prophet 
e invoked divine guidance which 
vised her to form her own church. 
ymehow she managed to get lum- 
r to build her Manger, which~ is 
xty feet long and fifty feet wide 
id accommodates three hundred 
ople. Mother Catherine made its 
atues, painted the pictures and 
unded up altars, feast tables, piano, 
airs and other furnishings. The 
igh Priestess slept in an ornate 
ass bed, from which she conversed 
ith the spirits. Day and night per- 
ms came to her to be prayed over 
id blessed. 
The Church of the Innocent Blood, 
hich borrowed its ritual in part 
om the Roman Catholic Church, 
mtained holy pictures, statues, altars 
id five hundred oil lamps which 
irned constantly. Mother Catherine 
king advice from The Lord wore 
yectacular costumes. One was a 
\luminous white dress and white 


ip. A large key dangled from the . 


aist. She wore no shoes on her 
rotesquely large feet, which re- 
inded people that “de Lord went 
idout shoes.” 

Mother Catherine cured her pa- 
ents with first a large dose of castor 
il and then prayed over them. She 
yarged no fee for her services but 
ad a way of pointing to the collec- 
on box that brought results. She 
ften invited prominent people to dine 
t the Manger but would always sit 
part from the guests declaring, “in 
e next worl Ah will be high up in 
lings, but in things of dis worl, Ah 
nows mah place.” 

‘When she died in 1930, thousands 
ttended the funeral, at which many 
eeble and Catherine fearing mourn- 


“like myself, who enjoy seeking 


gram opens on a Thursday preceding 
Mardi Gras, and continues up through 
Mardi Gras Day. Most parades con- 


King of the Africans, comes to the 
Mardi Gras, and leads a parade down 
South Rampart Street to Tulane 


ers fainted or wept bitter tears. sist of about twenty floats—a title Avenue along Saratoga Street and 
Many of those she cared for still 4% the King’s float and eighteen up Jackson Avenue. The climax of 
live in three tumble down houses on ‘0@tS interpreting the- theme. The the. season and the day is a large 


King’s float moves slowly as he ball at which the best Negro bands 
waves his scepter and bows to his play as long as anybody can stand 
gathered subjects, then the first float up. 

of maskers appears. Hands wave The Carnival balls present a glit- 
and clap, people strain to decipher tering spectacle of beautiful women, 
the designs and symbolisms, and wonderful ‘costumes and _ revelers 
everyone shouts for trinkets from the cavorting in accordance with the cos- 
maskers, since it is considered good tumes they wear. I have never seen 
luck to catch favors from passing anything as colorful and bizarre as 
floats. At the end of the parade, at the Mardi Gras parades and balls— 
the auditorium, the maskers dismount and never have I had so much fun 


the grounds. Mother Rita is Mother 
Catherine’s successor. She is past 
seventy but still stands ready to bless 
or ban any one coming to the Manger 
or the Church, now known as the 
Church of the True Light. Services 
are held at 8:30 p.m. on Sundays at 
2420 Charbone Street. 

One of the most unusual aspects 
greeting the New Orleans visitors are 
cemeteries with the tombs above the 


ground. The tombs which usually and go inside to begin the ball. as you can have during those days 
consist of two vaults with a crypt. Beginning early Mardi Gras morn- from December to Ash Wednesday. 
below in which the bones are kept, 8 City clubs hold small costumed There, in all its pageantry one sees 


walking parades all over town. The 
streets are lined with decorated trucks 
and maskers wear appropriate cos- 
tumes. At 10 in the morning, Zulu, 


the striking contrasts of New Or- 
leans, the city “ 


are carefully sealed at time of burial. 
After a period of time the tombs 
may be opened, the coffins broken and 
burned and the remains deposited in 
the crypts. Thus a single tomb may 
serve the same family for genera- 
tions. In olden times, burial was be- 
neath the ground but with the rapid 
increase of population and rate of 
death due to epidemic, new regula- 
tions were issued regarding burial. 
Internment was forbidden and brick 
tombs were required in all cemeteries 
enclosed in high brick walls. New 
Orleans has more than thirty ceme- 
teries at the present time, 


care forgot — “a 
progeny of colors, an infernal mot- 
ley crew—day and night a show!” 


CITY AT THE END OF THE WORLD 
(Continued from page 9) 


own and at the mercy of the land- only twenty-seven years of age, will, 


In contrast to New Orleans with owners. without resorting to their father’s 
its long and great tradition of opera, Yet it is quite possible that the stern dictatorship, lift Persia to a 
in contrast to its hard-working vir- young Shah, Mohammed Riza Pah- new day and a new destiny. This, 


tuous people, is New Orleans birth- 
place of jazz and the blues. 

Jazz is the outgrowth of cacophony 
turned out by the spasm bands of the 
1890s which played in front of the- 
aters and saloons. In 1911 the first 
Jazz band appeared in New York, 
and later other bands went north to 
popularize this new type of “hot’ 
music, starting a national craze in this 
kind of music. 

Musicologists have traced Jazz. be} 
ginnings to a New Orleans cultur 
atmosphere which included the clas 
sics and opera of Europe with tl, 
rhythms and dances of the West In 
dies and Africa, all “nativized” b 
the Creoles and Negroes of Ne 
Orleans. 

While many of the great jazzmé 
of the twenties have migrated nort 
or have died, pure jazz still abounc 
in the multitude of saloons ar 
“dives” on Bourbon and Rampa 
Streets. 

The “soap-box” orchestras are stil 
a novel attraction in the Frencl 
Quarter. Made of a crude assortmen 
of cups, pie tins, bottles, and lids, 
they are played usually by a Negro 
boy, while a group of ragamuffns 
dance to the music. 

On the other side of the tracks are 
the Philharmonic Society, the New 
Orleans Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Massimo Freccio, 
and the Opera Company, which pre- 
sent full seasons of recitals, concertg 
and operas, and have won New 
leans the reputation of being one 
our most musical cities. For tl 


levi, aided by Princess Ashraf, his 
and 


anyway, is the dream and the hope 


brilliant beautiful twin sister, of Tehran. 


ee 


authentic jazz bands, and hearing 
best of jazz, folk and classical 
there is no richer community 
New Orleans. 

Sooner’ or later, everyone sl 
visit New Orleans during the © 
nival seasons, and see the wo 
famed Mardi Gras. The parade pré 


a time a reformed life. With a few 
companions he lived in epicurean ease 
and with the wealth he had amassed 
he traded with passing vessels. 

The old buccaneer was an Ameri- 
can citizen which may account for 
his escape from death at the yard- 
arm of one of the ships of the British 
Navy. Through the American Consul 
at Rio he obtained such luxuries as 
coffee trees and even cattle. In a 
moment of levity he declared himself 
Emperor of Tristan, announcing in a 
formal declaration that he was open 
to do basiness with the rest of the 
world. He soon became known to 
every sea captain as a man who paid 
for anything he purchased in solid 


gold. 

What became of Lambert is not 
known, but it can be assumed that 
he fell the victim of his pirate 
brethren. When the British sent a 


garrison in 1816 to occupy the place 
in case any friends of Napoleon 
might use it to effect his escape from 
St. Helena, they found one man, an 
Irishman named Corrie. He told a 
story about his companions, among 
them Lambert, having been drowned 


due to travel motion, 


RELIEVED 
with the aid of 


aids in quieting 
the nervous system 


TRISTAN DA CUNHA 
(Continued from page 27) 


some time before in a rowboat on 
their way to explore the appropri- 
ately named island Inaccessible. It is 
not known what became of Lambert’s 
treasure which he is supposed to have 
hidden. 

On Napoleon’s death the garrison 
was withdrawn but a Royal marine 
named Robert Glass was so en- 
amoured with the place that he asked 
permission to stay behind with a blue- 
jacket friend, one Alexander Cotton. 
The population was soon increased by 
shipwrecks and in a few months 
there was a band of some half dozen 
men without women. This situation 
was alleviated by a Norwegian skip- 
per with a sense of humor. On be- 
ing asked to find the men some wives 
at St. Helena he brought them five 
Negresses. because, as he put it, 
“they hadn’t stipulated white women.” 
Down to the present day the dark 
skins of the Tristians indicate the 
racial intermixture. Surnames are 
limited to only ten variations, among 
them Glass, Cotton and Green, three 
of the first five settlers. 

Under date of April 1, 1947, the 
London Postmaster General an- 
nounced that “Mails for Tristan da 
Cunha will be dispatched from Lon- 
don for embarkation in a vessel ex- 
pected to visit the island next De- 
cember.” This is considered express 
service since it has often been the 
case that the two-hundred and fifty 
odd inhabitants used to think them- 
selves lucky if they received their 
mail once a year. At certain periods 
they have been isolated for two and 
even three years without @ visit from 


Civilization has not agreed with them. 

Doctors and dentists have, in the 
past, testified to the remarkable con- 
dition of these people. The reason 
was attributed to the fact that the 
diet is composed of fish, seabirds’ eggs 
or potatoes eaten at the same time. 
In 1934 a dentist was shipwrecked on 
the island and stated that out of 250 
persons he examined, 225 mouths 
were veritable dental marvels. 

Personal animosity is unknown. To 
this day they have no government, no 
police, no leader, and no _ resident 
magistrate. Everyone does what is 
right in his own eyes. There has been 
only one illegitimate child born in 
fifty years and the records show that 
the couple got married immediately. 

Herbert Spencer, the famed socio- 
logist, described the island as an ex- 
ample of his definition of a society 
“which formed a simple working 
whole, unsubjected to any other, and 
of which parts cooperate with or 
without a working center.” 

No money is used; bartering is 
practiced and purchases are made in 
terms of potatoes and cigarettes, the 
value advancing in the former com- 
modity when the season is at its peak. 
As a taxable entity Tristan is se- 
curely contemptible and the only ex- 
port is the postage stamp. The staple 
industry is fishing and _ birds-egg 
hunting. Cattle and domestic animals 
are imported. Driftwood is used for 
cooking and heating. 

English is the spoken tongue, en- 

riched by many local idioms’ to com- 
pensate for a limited vocabulary, and 
flavored with a drawl and a high- 
pitched intonation. Other languages 
have now and then come into being 
in a cursory sort of way when 
foreign - speaking sailors have been 
Shipwrecked, and there has been an 
dmixture of Dutch and Italian and 
anish blood. 
Some sort of magic spell seems to 
old the Tristians in thrall. Evacua- 
ion to the mainland has been sug- 
ested, especially after a British Gov- 
tnment body pronounces the island 
ninhabitable, as happens every few 
ears. In the past fifty years there 
as been only one case of emigration 
ind that was a young Tristian lady 
ho married a British seaman con- 
ected with the Task Force in 1943. 
Bhe is now living with her husband 
n London and can hardly wait to re- 
turn to the little island. 


Celebrities have come to Tristan 
once in a great while. In 1880 he 
Rey. E. Dodgson, brother of Lewis 
Carroll, author of “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” was the chaplain for three 
years and became so enthralled with 
his job that he returned for a second 
tenure. On his initial arrival his ship 
was wrecked off the coast and all his 
helongings were lost. On the very 
st night he discovered an invasion 
half-drowned rats which had 
aged themselves from the wreck- 
and he immediately exhorted the 
es to kill them. He was quick 
palize the enormous damage they 
/ wreak if they were allowed to 
a foothold. But he could not 
ed in convincing the Tristians 
the vermin spread everywhere. 
er since they have been a serious 
enace to crops and bird life; in fact 
hey are so prolific that even the most 


modern 


exterminator is imp 
against them. 
Transportation is still done 


means of a small quaint cart d 
by a pair of bullocks, and an | 
mobile has yet to be seen by 
people. 

Some of the rarest birds ir 
world are indigenous here, inch 
a curious non-flying one namec 
Atlantisia. This is considered s 
what of a mystery by ornitholo 
since its ancestors must be pres 
to have possessed great powe1 
flight. The almost extinct petrel 
Inaccessible Island yearly fo: 
breeding ground, returning reg 
from far and wide as if there 
some eugenic secret there., 

The church is the social cent 
the community and the entire { 
lation is devoutly Christian. Os 
occasion of the marriage of a T: 
woman to a Catholic Italian 
wrecked seaman they were split 
two denominations. Subseque 


there have been about fifty cor 


to the Roman Church. The Re 
E. Handley and his wife are the 
rent chaplain and schoolteacher. 

report that church attendance i: 
hundred per cent and that the 1 
island is revelling in the supplie: 
behind by the Naval Forces. A: 
these items were several hut 
tubes of toothpaste and the 

number of tooth brushes, so 
school is begun with tooth-clez 
The children like the paste and 

low it if not watched carefully 

Economic changes will pro 
have to be made because of 
island’s increasing population. T 
come self-supporting it has been 
gested that an estimated sixty 
sand tons of guano could be exp 
and a fish canning plant could 
stalled, both enterprises which \ 
alter the character of the little i 
enormously. 

For the Tristians would be ap; 
at the idea of working for p 
they want no place in world 
nomics. They have found hap 
in the only place it is ever to be 
covered, within themselves. 

Now that the Task Force has 
Tristan has become Tristan agai 
is left once again to its spl 
isolation. 


= * * 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE ... 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


CAN YOU— 


. Identify each of these tables as tu 
period and country? 


— 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 


the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you know something of 
their background. 

But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal eatisfaction a thorough knowledge 
will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a table, the detail of its carv- 
ing, the scenes its historical background 
eal to your imagination, provide a fascina- 
tion which will never allow you a moment 
of boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of style.” 
And should you desire it, you will find 
the door open to a delightful career. Here 
is an ideal outlet for your artistic talents, 
and a path to financial independence. 


ARTS AND DECORATION HOME ~ 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice o 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through yeare of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
1@ actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instruc- 
tion and coaching certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


THE COURSE IN 30 FASCINATING 
LESSONS 


XVIII. Jacobean and 
Restoration in England. 


XIX. William and Mary, 
Queen Anne ard Early 
Georgian Stylos. 

XX. The Age of Chip- 
pendale. 


I..The Fixed Background. 


I. Walls. 

III. _Windows. 

IV. Ceilings, Floors, 
Floor Coverings. 

V. Lights, Lighting Fix- 
tures. 


— 


VI. Color and Color 
Schemes. 


VII. Choice and Arrange- 
ment of Furniture. 


VIII. Textiles. Hangings. 


IX. Choosing, Framing 
and Hanging Pictures. 


X. Painted Furmiture. 


XI. Furnishing the 
Apartment. 


XII. Historical Back- 
grounds. 


' XII. Continued. 


XIV. The Renaissance 
Style. 


XV. The Baroque Style. 


_XVI. The Roceco Style. 


XVII. The Neo- Classic 
Style. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the course in detail. You incur no obligation whatever. 


260 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Arts anp Decoration Home Stupy Course In INTERIOR DEcorRATION, 


XXI. The Adam Period 
in Bngland and Amer- 
ica. 


XXII. Americarr Adapta- 
tion of British and 
Continental Styles. 


XXIII. The 


Profession. 


XXIV. Problems and 
Their Solution. 


XXV. What is Modern? 
XXVI. Light and Color. 
XXVII. Use of Space. 
XXVIII. New Materials. 
XXIX. Designing a Mod- 
ern Interior. a. Thi 


e 
Modern House. b. 
The Modern Shop. 


XXX. Combining Modern 


and Period Decoration. 


Decorating 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 


Adm ur al 


cc Ti? Worlds & 
Great Stories 
of Hunting 

and Adventure 


Edited by Bradley Robinson 


This rich, diversified and exciting collec- 

tion includes the perilous experiences of 

nearly-forgotten men and the work of the 

best contemporary explorers, big game 

F hunters and naturalists. Among the many 

yglish planter, distinguished authors included are Cherry 
ade, 1S Kearton, photographer and naturalist on 
Theodore Roosevelt’s famous African ex- 

pedition; Lt. Col. Patterson, author of that 

masterpiece of jungle terror, “The Man 

Eaters of Tsavo’; William J: Morden, 

leader of the Asiatic Expedition of the 

Museum of Natural History; Hassoldt 

Davis, who has written so vividly about 

the forbidden Kingdom of Nepal; Com- 

modore Perry, who opened Japan for the 

West; Edward Whymper, the first con- 

‘ y queror of the Matterhorn. And there are 
us Cas eae many other men whose names are less 
familiar, but the adventures they tell about 

are among the miracles of human ingenuity 

and courage. In scope and subject matter 


THE SATLING SHIP World’s Great Stories of Hunting and Ad- 
by Romola and R. CG Anderson venture is a notable achievement. $3.75 
This is the impressive saga of the growth of sailing 
ships from the time of the boats on the Nile in 4000 
B.C. to the stately clippers of the nineteenth century. 
Illustrated with 32 full, page plates and 134 draw- 
ings. $3.50 


empestuo 


Portfolio of Pure 
Bred Dogs 


by Gladys Emerson Cook 


In this magnificent portfolio America’s most distinguished 

animal illustrator has gathered together a group of por- 

traits of thoroughbred dogs. Handsomely reproduced in 

eight colors these portraits show splendid specimens of the 

Cocker Spaniel, Boston Terrier, Scottish Terrier, Doberman 

Pinscher, Boxer, Collie, Irish Setter and German Shepherd. 

The binding of the portfolio has been made so that each 

portrait can be conveniently removed for framing. Size host TS dions an 
14" x 18", $7.50 poe 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


